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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


““T FOUGHT TILL MY SWORD DID CLEAVE TO MY HAND; AND WHEN 
THEY WERE JOINED TOGETHER, AS IF A SWORD GREW OUT OF MY ARM, 
AND WHEN THE BLOOD RAN THROUGH MY FINGERS, THEN I FOUGHT 
WITH MOST COURAGE.” 

VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


It is 1945. When these lines are read we shall have lived 
through our sixth war Christmas. We are still fully stretched 
1945 in our prodigious fight. 1944 saw the liberation 
of France, Belgium, Luxemburg. The clearing 
of the Germans from Russia, from Roumania and from a large 
part of Italy. The freedom, from all but their own political 
passions, of the Greeks. It has seen an arduous campaign in 
Burma and the removal of the Japanese menace to India. 
We have now reached the last stages of the European cam- 
paign and, if we cannot yet throw up our caps and cheer for 
victory, it is because our enemy is tougher than we thought 
and more determined to perish sooner than yield. The 
battle, or rather the siege, of Germany has begun. In the 
East the Russians are not yet moving. In the South they are 
fighting in Hungary and Yugoslavia, in Italy we make slow 
advances, and on the Western front the battle of the rivers is 
being fought by the great Anglo-American armies, and by the 
growing French forces. The attacks on Germany during 
December were mainly attacks from the air. Day by day the 
aerial offensive on Germany from the West increases and the 
thunder of the great air armies is heard by day and by night 
in Kent and Sussex. This attack is made on all industrial 
centres and on all communications, Berlin is reduced to mere 
rubble and German munition workers everywhere have 
moved, whenever possible, underground. We hear little of 
the effect this is having on Germany. But the German High 
Command has replied to our air war by an offensive on land. 
On December 17 Von Runstedt launched a large scale counter- 
attack upon the American Armies in Belgium and Luxemburg. 
It is the last great stand the Germans will make in front of the 
Rhine and they went all out in a very heavy attack with 
paratroops, armour, air and all the accompaniments. 


Or Berlin so little is left above ground that the public is left 
wondering why the Allied Air Forces continue to pay attention 
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toit. But if all that can be seen of the German 
mameeureeed capital is rubble, the city still functions, 

invisible and underground. Here is an account 
of it from the paper Free Europe. Here, Berlin is described as 
the headquarters of defence against air attack besides being— 
one may guess—much else. 


“This underground exploration trip starts on an iron ladder 
descending vertically into a square hole. Twelve steps lead down- 
wards, then follows an entrance passage turning off towards the 
left at right angles, and the same length as the iron ladder. 

** At its end a guard stands motionless. He, too, wears S.S. 
uniform. The sinister sentry presses a button and the heavily- 
armoured door opens. Broad concrete stairs go down another 
twenty-four steps. There the next S.S. guard is posted. He, too, 
wears that impersonal robot mask, which makes it almost impossible 
for an outsider to distinguish one from another. 

“The next armoured door—turn to the right, a bare passage 
scantily lit by faint blue light and a further six steps down. Now, 
at last, the ‘ ante-room’ is reached. A porter in the uniform of the 
Women §.S. receives the visitors, and several forms have to be filled 
in with details as to the purpose of the visit and of the visitor. This 
comrade was active before Goebbels’ ‘ Kampf um Berlin ’ (Conquest 
of Berlin), and has distinguished herself.” 


Once inside the central room the visitor looks round. It 
is like a telephone exchange, and, indeed, that is what it is, 
for it is the defence of the town. Here, during air raids no 
danger can be feared and orders can be given from perfect 
security :— 

“During Allied air attacks threatened streets are automatically 
lit green, bombed places red. A high officer of the S.S. Air Force 
is in charge of the ‘ brain safe.’ He has a record bag of Allied pilots, 
and in reward was appointed to this less dangerous post. 

“* More than 200 glass buttons with small numbers automatically 
connect with the flak commandos above. If several units are to 
receive the same order, the correct button need only be pressed, the 
receiver taken off, the order given through. 

** On the other hand, the glass button lights up if a commando 
unit rings headquarters. The button remains lit, even if in the next 
minute the telephone communications are cut by bomb damage.” 


Well, we also had a “ Brain safe ”’ during the Battle of Britain, 
but then London was standing and still stands. 


RUSSIAN armies have achieved a number of useful successes 
during the past month. In the Baltic the liberation of the 

Island of Oesel was completed on November 24. 
The East Earlier fighting brought most of the island 
under Soviet control, but a German garrison 
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remaining on the extreme southern tip held to a position 
which denied Soviet shipping access to the great port of Riga. 
With the liberation of Oesel the whole of Estonia has been 
cleared of Germans. In Latvia a violent Soviet attack on the 
German forces still in Courland was reported by enemy sources; 
but Moscow has said nothing about this. In Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary the Russians have made much better progress. 
Advances in Eastern Slovakia are driving the Germans from 
mountain positions favourable to their defensive strategy. 
Gains in Northern Hungary, where Soviet troops have occupied 
Tokay and the important centres of Miskolcz and Eger, play 
a dual military réle, easing the Russian campaign in Slovakia 
and also increasing pressure against Budapest from the north- 
east. The threat to the Hungarian capital from Soviet forces 
east of the Danube has been increased by swift Russian 
progress west of the Danube between the river and Lake 
Balaton. Soviet advances in this area followed the forcing of 
the Danube north of the Drava at the end of November and 
the capture of Pecs, the capital of the Baranya and the main 
source of Hungary’s coal, and Mohacs, the scene in 1526 of a 
great Turkish victory and in 1687 of a decisive Turkish defeat. 
Good as are these gains, elaborate strategic hopes can scarcely 
be built on them. On this south-eastern front Russia’s supply 
lines are now enormous. The distance by rail from Black Sea 
ports to the fighting areas on the Danube is some 600 miles. 
The Russians have not committed the military folly of con- 
centrating their main strength on this relatively remote front. 
The main Soviet forces must still stand between the Baltic 
and the Carpathians ; and until they are sent into action on 
the principal sectors in Poland, major progress in Eastern 
Europe must languish. 


In the West the first battles on German soil have been joined. 
Their scene is the twenty-mile sector east of Aachen which 
' the Allied High Command has evidently 
— inthe chosen as the place where the heaviest British 
and American effort is initially to be made. 

In this narrow sector one British and two American armies 
have been engaged. From north to south they are the British 
Second Army, on the sector east of Geilenkirchen; the 
American Ninth Army, a little to the south, roughly between 
Linnich and Juelich ; and the American First Army, east of 
Aix la Chapelle and immediately north and south of it. A 
major attack by these three armies opened on November 16. 
Very powerful forces of artillery, infantry and tanks were 
used, and for about a fortnight some of the hardest fighting 
of the war was seen. The enemy forces on this front belong 
to the German Army Group “ A,’”’ commanded by General 
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Model. They were fighting on good defensive ground, in 
terrain every foot of which is known to ther <..d from 
excellent and most carefully-prepared positions. The impor- 
tance of this front is clear, for behind it, only some 25 miles 
away, is the Rhine, and beyond the Rhine are the mines, 
factories and cities of the Ruhr. German defence was skilful 
and staunch; bad weather made going difficult on the 
ground and kept the Allied Air Forces from the skies ; and 
after a fortnight’s hard fighting the Allied advance averaged 
some 10 miles along the whole front. In the circumstances 
this result was not bad. No one can have believed that the 
Germans would yield in the West without a stubborn fight, and 
this they started on December 17th with some initial success. 

Farther south we are doing very well indeed. Here 
the American Third Army began its attack on November 8 
from positions not far east of the Moselle in the Nancy-Pont- 
a-Mousson area and west of it from Metz northwards. Ground 
was gained fairly quickly against resistance which was not as 
powerful or as stubborn as on the Aix la Chapelle front. After 
about a month the Americans had captured Metz, advanced 
on most sectors from the Moselle to the Saar, and crossed the 
Saar and the German frontier. Early in December they were 
fighting in the forefield of the Siegfried Line defences north- 
west of Saarbruecken. This advance threatened the whole 
industrial area of the Saar, which lies close to the frontier ; 
but heavy fighting is still ahead before the Siegfried Line is 
broken here. Much bigger advances were made south of the 
Third Army front. In Alsace the American Seventh Army 
and the French First Army quickly broke through the German 
defences, stormed the Saverne Pass, and pressed on to the 
Rhine. At the extreme south of the front French troops in 
the Jura Mountains broke through from the River Doubs to 
the Belfort Gap and reached the Rhine near Kembs. The 
places liberated in these advances include Strasbourg, which 
is more once in French hands. A good job had been well done. 


1n Italy the Allies continue to advance in dreadful weather 
and across difficult country. During the past month some 
’ fighting has been going on in the steep, remote 
 aanimammaas valleys of the Etruscan Appenines, while other 
_— advances have been made across the plains of 
Emilia, a land seamed by small rivers and countless canals. 
Faenza and Ravenna have been captured ; and at Ravenna, 
despite the usual German booby-traps, the city’s greatest art 
treasures are reported to be largely safe. In the Allied 
Command in the Mediterranean icenniens changes have taken 


place. General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, hitherto Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theatre, has gone to 
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Washington to succeed the late Field-Marshal Sir John Dill 
as head of the British Joint Staff Mission. General Alexander 
has been promoted Field-Marshal with effect from June 4, 
1944, the date of the capture of Rome—a promotion that will 
be warmly welcomed—and replaces General Wilson as 
Supreme Allied Commander in the Mediterranean. Lieutenant 
General Mark Clark, hitherto the American Commander of the 
Fifth Army, succeeds Field-Marshal Alexander as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied 15th Army Group in Italy. Field- 
Marshal Alexander set the now somewhat neglected Italian 
front in perspective in his first public statement after the 
announcement of his promotion. He said :— 


“ There are six reasons for the German decision to hold Italy. 
“ First, the Germans intend to hold the Allies as far from the 
Reich frontier as possible. 


“Secondly, they prefer fighting on other people’s soil rather 
than their own. 

“Thirdly, taking food from Northern Italy to supply their 
troops is better than taking food from the hungry Reich. 

“ Fourthly, Genoa, Milan, Turin, and other industrial centres 
of the Po Valley provide the Wehrmacht with ammunition, trans- 
port, and other kinds of war material. 

“ Fifthly, for a defensive winter the Po Valley offers the Germans 
the best of possibilities. The northern end of the Apennines and 
the watercourses of the valley set up a difficult problem for our 
artillery and armour, and make our assault more difficult than his 
defence. Bad weather cuts down our asset of air superiority ; 
whereas if we could close down on the Po Valley, our fighter planes 
could hammer at ground targets inside Germany itself. 

“ Sixthly, Italy still has a Fascist Government behind the German 
lines. It would be a great moral and political blow for the Germans 
to give up all Italy now.” 


Field-Marshal Alexander’s first task as Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Mediterranean was to go to Athens to 
report upon the situation there, where British and Greek 
Rebels were fighting. 


THE Germans have had a success and they have had it in 
Greece, which, only a few weeks after that country was 
liberated, saw the outbreak of civil war. 
Some such war between Greeks went on even 
during their occupation by Germany. And 
party feeling runs so high in men of that nation that a Greek 
submarine remained in Alexandria harbour for months 
because half her crew was on one side and half on the other. 
That is the way for a country to be rendered helpless. It is 
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the sure road to slavery and what we see now makes us under- 
stand why a people with such glorious gifts has been, for the 
larger part of its history, under foreign domination. The 
recent troubles have involved us. We are the great Power 
which, on behalf of the Allied nations, has undertaken the 
task of securing Greece from German attack. When the 
various Greek guerrilla forces refused to disarm, when some 
of them marched on Athens to seize the seat of Government, 
our Army and Air Force had to deal with the mutiny. There 
was much bloodshed and the nature of the attacks made on 
British soldiers during the fighting showed that we were 
regarded, by the instigators of the rebellion, as enemies. The 
trouble is an old one, it never died down even during German 
occupation; and while Greece was a Republic there were 
revolutions in that country every year. At the time of writing 
we have not been told what are the demands of E.L.A.S., the 
armed rebels who seized various strategic points in Athens, 
beyond the fact that they refused to be disarmed when the 
order was given. They marched on the Greek capital much 
as Mussolini marched on Rome. The Greek guerillas seem 
to have thought that British troops were only in Greece 
to protect their right to oppress people who do not agree with 
them. It is a tragic situation, all the more tragic because our 
own Pinks wish to see a successful revolution in Greece and 
have attacked the Greek Government for resisting abolition 
and our own for trying to keep order. They staged a full- 
dress debate in the House of Commons on December 9, when 
Mr. Churchill made mincemeat of his attackers, besides 
exposing their motives. What was said on that same day by 


General Maitland Wilson to war correspondents was to the f 


point and should be borne in mind :— 


** We are still at war with the Germans in Greece, though many 
people have forgotten it. There were Germans within 100 miles 
of Athens, in Crete, in the Aigean Islands, in the Dodecanese.” 
[The Times Report.] 


The revulsion in this country against the Greeks is very 
strong. It is a bitter thought that our men, who have borne 
and suffered so much in order to preserve the Greeks from the 
Germans, should be treated by them as enemies, because we 
keep order in their country. We have promised them free 
elections and that we shall in no way influence their choice 
of a Government. The tendency of our Socialists in the 
House of Commons to encourage revolution in Allied countries 


is very marked. It is not creditable either to their heads or § 


their hearts. Europe has had enough misery without this 
trouble. 
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THOSE people who thought that all that is required to make 
the liberated countries happy is a promise of a ballot box 

quite mistake the matter. What each group 
— requires in Greece, for instance, is the power 

to dominate. They are like the man who 
could not feel free unless the lives of other men were at his 
mercy. To think of any Mediterranean country in terms of 
British democracy is ludicrous. What then should we, as a 
Mediterranean power, do? We cannot take sides save in 
upholding order. That we must do or we must leave. 
Marshal Alexander, on being summoned to Athens to consult, 
can only have given advice that the British should either keep 
order or leave altogether, making a base elsewhere with 
which to prosecute our campaign against Germany. That 
would be a very serious decision to take. It is a Prime 
Minister’s, not a soldier’s, job to deal with such political issues 
as the Greeks have put before us. In this matter we must not 
mind American abuse. Americans always abuse us whatever 
we do, and their cries would have been even louder if we had 
allowed a first-class civil war to develop in Greece. The 
Russians do not mind which way it is, they are single-party 
people. They are therefore not without sympathy with 
E.L.A.S. But they never allow any discussion or opposition 
by minorities and they probably do not understand why we 
have not caught and executed those Greek leaders who have 
made this trouble. Unrest is not only felt in Greece, In 
Belgium the Government met with the same refusal to 
disarm, In Italy there is unrest, in Sicily there is shooting, 
Here it is said to have occurred owing to the new make-up of 
the Bonomi Government. 


THE Polish deadlock continues. No one can doubt that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden have done their best to bring about 
P an amicable understanding between our allies. 
mate, The Poles were ready to make great sacrifices, 
but they were not ready to part with Lwow, 
which is a purely Polish province. The Russians will not 
yield at all in their demands. They have told the Poles that 
they can compensate themselves by taking as much German 
territory as they like. But the Poles have not accepted their 
offer and, in consequence, run a very serious risk of losing half 
their country to Russia and of being frustrated in their claims 
on Germany by our pro-Germans, who are still on the 
appeasement tack. No one who heard or read Mr. Churchill’s 
sombre speech of December 15 will fail to realise the danger 
of the Russo-Polish deadlock. We were then told that we had 
no help from the U.S.A. in this matter :— 
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‘I find great difficulty in discussing these matters, because the 
attitude of the United States has not been defined with the precision 
which His Majesty’s Government have thought it wise to use.” 


That is to say, the U.S.A. are without a policy except :-— 


“We know, however, that the Government and people of the 
United States have set their hearts upon a World Organisation to 
prevent the outbreak of future wars, etc.” 


How they propose to do this when they cannot even agree to 
work with their allies in this war it would be hard to say. We 
commend to the notice of our readers the article in this 
number called ‘‘ Dumbarton Hoax.” 

If all that we can offer Europe, after we have beaten the 
Germans, is another League of Nations, that bubble made of 
soap and hot air, then the countries which cannot be sure of 
defeating attack may well despair of their future. Peace is 
indivisible, cry the pacifists. What nonsense! Their total 
policy leads straight to the Bedlam of Armageddon. How can 
Mr. Churchill, with his vigorous brain, lend himself for one 
moment to this propaganda. He knows the difficulties of 
alliances, of agreements on policy even when there is a common 
object. How can he envisage a World Organisation where the 
objects of the participants would often be diametrically 
opposed. This Russo-Polish question is a case in point. 
-England, with the greatest possible incentive for her. efforts, 
cannot get the two disputants together. In the ‘‘ World 
Organisation ” there would be a question like this every few 


years. If Mr. Churchill, using his utmost powers of persuasion, | 
cannot succeed in the case of Poland v. Russia, how can he, Ff 
how can anyone, believe that nations are so persuadable, so 
easy to manage that all that is wanted for permanent peace f 


is a good secretariat with a fine-sounding name ? 


THE White Paper, giving figures of our war effort, is af 
prodigious document. Carefully put together with diagrams f 


and curves, it is full of the sort of information 
The Great 


Effort statisticians adore. It may be useful in the 

future, and it makes a good brick to throw at 
people in America, who say that the “ British have done 
nothing in this war except borrow money!” Some of this 
White Paper is quotable, much is, though informative, merely 
repulsive. The whole presents a picture of a dragooned, 
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Daltonised and Bevinised Britain. The military figures are 
impressive : Men, armed forces, 44 million ; women, nearly 
half a million in the auxiliary forces. The women, indeed, 
have been more pushed about than the men. Out of a total 
female adult population of 16 million, only 8 million have 
been left to run their houses, and in this group is numbered 
nearly a million part-time workers. The main work of the 
women has been munitions. Of these, we are told that, since 
the outbreak of war, the output has been multiplied six times. 
Next to munitions our greatest need was for ships. Before 
the war we had a merchant fleet of 17} million gross tons. 
This figure included all ships over 1,600 tons. In the first 
four years of the war this fleet was reduced by 2 million gross 
tons, in spite of our replacements ; the net loss to the whole 
British Empire being, at the end of 1943, 29 per cent., and this 
in spite of the building of 44 million gross tonnage in England, 
in Canada and of reinforcements from United States ship- 
yards. The actual loss, seeing what these replacements have 
been, are shown to have totalled 114 million gross tons. 
These figures give some idea of the colossal burden borne by 
this country up to date. In one respect the White Paper gives 
us no information. We are not told how much our coal 
production has declined. 


But the tale of the work we have undertaken and accom- 
plished in factory, shipyard and, above all, on the field of 

; battle, has not been all. The story would be 
a Briton incomplete without a picture of the disruption 
meee of ordinary family life. We should realise the 
conditions under which the work was done. The separation 
from home, the poor food, the restrictions, have been what 
have weighed most heavily upon us all. The prodigious war 
effort has had to be made by men and women who, though 
not actually underfed, were short of most of the foods which 
make eating agreeable. They have further been badgered, 
baited and interfered with by armies of officials, whose 
numbers are—even now—unknown to the public which pays 
their salaries. And, on top of these discomforts the country 
is very heavily taxed. Elaborate tables—everything is 
elaborate in the White Paper—are given to show the amounts 
—in millions—raised by taxation. Income tax has, for the 
first time in our history, been levied on weekly wages and on 
low salaries. Incomes of £500 a year—which before the war 
were taxed at {15 a year, now pay £70. While people with 
large incomes are now taxed at the rate of 19s. 6d. in the f, 
and at the same time all increase of profit owing to the war 
is confiscated. Direct taxes now yield {1,781 million as com- 
pared with £494 million in 1938, when taxation was already 

1* 
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very high. Indirect taxation has also increased, but that is 
never felt so much by the individual. These are some of the 
burdens borne by people to whom no special disaster has 
occurred. But there are hundreds of thousands of others 
who have lost their menfolk, and millions who have lost their 
homes or their fortunes or both. As we reflect upon these five 
years of effort and suffering borne uncomplainingly we feel 
something like awe in the presence of such fortitude as our 
people are showing. This nation of ours deserves every good 
fortune. It deserves better administration than it has, a 
better national economy and to be given more power to 
attend to those private affairs which are so much mismanaged 
when Ministers take them over. 


THE threat of iron houses in which we were to have lived for 
ten years after the war has now been lifted from us. Originally 
: . a device to keep the iron and steel industries 
— the Sardine - ing at the end of hostilities, the hovses them- 
selves had few merits and no charms. When 

they were invented they were called ‘‘ Churchill’ houses ; 
when they were shown to be unpopular their name was 
changed to “ Portal.’”” Now that Mr. Churchill has summarily 
replaced Lord Portal by his son-in-law, Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
they are to be shelved. At least that is what would appear 
from the new Minister’s first statement to the House of 
Commons. But although the Sardine Tin is to go, the housing 
problem remains. It is a very considerable one. No houses 
have been built for five years and a very large number 
have been totally destroyed or stand in urgent need of repairs 
at a time when skilled builders are in the Forces. Ministers, 


with their mania for gigantism, have tried to control all this | 


building and repair work, with the fatal result that the whole 
building trade is in chaos. A letter in The Times on December 
3 shows the wasteful way in which Governments work when 
they take over private businesses :— 


“* This house had some damage during July and August. A few 


windows were broken, many tiles smashed, some ceilings were ff 


brought down. First-aid was promptly and efficiently rendered by 
local builders, but much remained to be done, and in the meantime 
our builders were told off to work elsewhere. This morning two 
men called on me to see what more was required to mend the house. 
They had come from a distance, their lorries, six in number, had been 
driven empty from Newhaven—35 miles away—in order to cart 
builders’ material from Bodiam Station, two miles away from here. 
Their men had come in special charabancs. We spent the morning 
looking at the damage in the house and cottages. Then the two 
men asked for our exact address. On being told it, they said that 
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we were not in their area and that other men would come and look 
at our damage. 

“ The work on this house would take two good men a very few 
days to do. My local builder could do it without any difficulty if 
he were allowed. And it would cost less to the country than these 
expensive excursions from mid-Sussex.”’ 


This is typical. The effort to pool builders’ men can only end 
in slackness and bad work. We have heard about this in 
London. In the country these “ pooled’ men are as bad or 
worse. We hope that the American builders who are being 
so generously lent to us by the American Government will 
work in their own way under their own system of high wages 
and hard work. They will give us an object lesson if they do. 


THOSE rather simple people who think that all human ills 
can be solved by turning private and personal responsibilities 
. over to public ownership and control are 

ae Sete having sonie rude and salutary shocks in these 
days. One such shock was given when public 

attention was called to the fact that a little girl of seven had 
been taken away from her mother and placed in a London 
County Council Remand Home among girls much older than 
herself and of definitely bad character, and when statements 
as to the conduct of the “‘ Home” (what a word to use for 
this semi-prison !) were underlined by stories of other girls 
running away from the place, the exposure was great and 
shocking. The proper course would have been to have brought 
the full light of an enquiry to bear on the Institution. Only 
in this way can such a place be cured of its faults and the 
public instructed as to the dangers which children may run 
when they are put there. Unfortunately, Mr. Morrison did 
not take this course. He is a London County Council man; 
he is also a believer in Public Ownership and in Official 
Direction of most things, being a confirmed socialist. But it 
would seem that he is not ready to face the consequences of 
such ownership and such direction when they go wrong. 
He is not willing to abide by events as they occur and to see 
them candidly. He has, therefore, ordered a private enquiry. 
These alleged democrats are often loath to let the light into 
dark places when these same dark places are the institutions 


which modern political legislation has instituted in the name 
of democracy. 


WHEN the care of helpless people and young children was 
solely undertaken by people who paid for it with their own 
’ money, the care of such people was the interest 
al diet ? of the charitable. But as institutions grew 
and became remote from the charitable foun- 
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ders, abuses sometimes crept in and needed redress. But now 
that the care of the helpless and infirm and of children with 
no homes has been shouldered by ratepayers, vigilance is 
more than ever required, for the men and women actually in 
charge of such places are not the dedicated and devoted men 
and women of charitable days, but salaried officials who may 
be conscientious—or not—and the welfare of the inmates of 
County or Borough Council institutions therefore depends 
entirely upon the vigour and activity of the inspection. 
These places are as removed from the ordinary lives of the 
community which they are supposed to serve as are prisons, 
and if we consider the case of the children taken from “ bad ”’ 
homes, they are entirely helpless and absolutely dependent for 
all kindness upon officials ; and what officials can be, we know. 
Dickens wrote about them, and they have not changed since 
his day. Mr. Morrison believes in public ownership and public 
control, but he does not appear to believe in the publicity 
which can alone give a guarantee that that ownership and 
control is properly exercised. In regard to County, Borough 
and Rural District Councils, many of their members can hardly 
realise their responsibilities or they would be more vigilant. 
There are all too many mismanaged places where children are 
neglected and brought up in bad conditions. The writer saw 
one such in the West of England last year. It was under the 
control of a council. It had slack nurses, dirty children and 
had a bitter neglected look. This business of taking children 
away from their homes and handing them over to strangers is 
only tolerable if the children are benefited—at any rate in 
health. But it is not because an institution is on the rates 
that it becomes well managed. More is required. 


It is a long time—over a year—since South Africa had a 
Governor-General, and His Majesty the King has had no 

: representative in that country since Sir Patrick 
a aien Duncan died. Since then the Chief Justice, 

y Mr. de Wet, has, without formal installation, 
functioned in such matters as opening Parliament and signing 
Bills in the King’s name. No other functions of the Governor’s 
Office have been performed. It is as though Mr. Justice de 
Wet wished to be forgotten or rather as though Marshal 
Smuts desired that this great office of Governor-General, the 
chief constitutional link between South Africa and the 
Empire, should lapse into obscurity. Marshal Smuts has 
said in the Cape Parliament that only a South African is 
eligible for this post, and for ‘‘ South African ’’ we may read 
“ Africander.”” But it would appear that the Marshal’s 
intentions go farther than this and that he aims at the ulti- 
mate suppression of the Governor-Generalship. In this has 
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he the support of his Cabinet ? Few of them, in their public 
utterances, ever refer to their allegiance to the Throne or to 
their loyalty to the Empire connection. But Marshal Smut’s 
Cabinet includes Colonel Stallard, the stout-hearted leader of 
the Dominion Party. It is impossible to believe that he is 
not reminding his colleagues of their duty as well as of the 
interests of their country. Marshal Smuts’ policy of drift 
away from the Empire reminds British South Africans all too 
painfully of the line taken by the Southern Irish, who wriggled 
into national independence along much the same path as that 
pursued by their present Government. Many republicans in 
South Africa have regarded Southern Ireland as the pilot 
engine which shows them the way out, and Marshal Smuts is 
believed to have followed the de Valera disengaging tactics 
with interest. Being a very astute man he will, of course, 
be more adroit than the Portuguese ruler of Southern Ireland. 


WE hear nothing about all this in England. There has been 
a complete absence of news from that country for 35 years, 
The Tangle ever since the Boer domination of that coun- 

ng try was completed. In South Africa itself 
there is little open or public criticism of Marshal Smuts’ 
political manceuvres. He has a very powerful claque, both 
there and at home, he has the support of the gold industry— 
which controls the South African Press in its own immediate 
interests. There are very few newspapers with any pretence 
at independence; the Daily Despatch of East London is one 
of thefew. There isanewly started review, The Union Review, 
which puts the point of view of the 700,000 or 800,000 people 
of British origin and the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 natives who 
desire to maintain South Africa’s connection with the Empire. 
This Review does not find its way to England; copies that are 
posted in South Africa are apt to disappear before they reach 
this country. We cannot therefore quote from it, but that it 
has considerable influence in South Africa we have no doubt. 
In the meantime, Marshal Smuts plays up to the disloyal 
and republican elements in the Union, while appealing to the 
British elements there to support his Government as a war 
Government. That they are anxious to give their support 
in every way, they have proved again and again, but the 
Marshal himself promotes a breach in South African unity by 
ignoring all forms of Empire loyalty, and he and his colleagues 
are putting a great strain on their British supporters by their 
boycott of His Majesty the King. They make no bones about 
their desire to go very far to obtain the support of the re- 
publicans. A new High Commissioner has just been ap- 
pointed, Sir Evelyn Baring. He is not only the bearer of an 
honoured name, but is himself a man of ability and character. 
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He will bring a clear eye and an honest purpose to his new 
post. He will need them, and he will need to inform the 
Dominions Office of many things of which, it is apparently, 
at present, unaware. 


A GRAVE situation has arisen between the Government of 
India and that of South Africa owing to the treatment of 

. _, Indian immigrants in Natal. This difficulty is 
me ean te a genuine one, for there is a grave clash of 
interests. The question is one which concerns 
the whole Empire; it is the direct outcome of the policy of 
Imperial Drift which has been practised by successive Im- 
perial Governments for nearly 40 years. Since we left the 
South Africans to stew in their own juice—having seen to it 
that that juice had a strong Boer flavour—the Native policy 
of the Union has been deplorable and their treatment of the 
Indian settlers in Natal has showed no sign of statesmanship. 
True, it would have been much better had the Indians never 
gone to Natal, but they did, and in the middle of the last 
century they were welcomed there to work on the new sugar 
plantations. In those enlightened Victorian days they were 
allowed to exercise the Municipal franchise—the Durban 
Municipality was constituted in 1854—on a property quali- 
fication. But, in the early years of this century, and largely 
owing to the Campbell-Bannerman political settlement in 
South Africa the Boer political creed in regard to Natives was 
adopted all over the Union and in Natal it affected, not only 
the native Africans, but the immigrant Indians who, at 
present, number 184,000. In 1923, the Indians in Durban 
were deprived of their votes, and the alarm felt at their 
presence in this white community was expressed in various 
other ways. In 1943 further restrictions were put on them. 
They were forbidden to buy land or houses in Durban, and 
they were told that they must not occupy the houses they 
already owned in the white quarters of the town. Anyone who 
has seen the slums which Indians can and do make and flourish 
in, will understand the anxiety of the Whites in Natal on this 
score. South Africa has a very tough job in the local Native 
question, but this affair of Indian immigrants is also serious. 


A.L-the same the Indians are there, and unless they can be 
deported—and this is, of course, quite possible—-they will go 
on multiplying. The plan of the Durban 

bo of + Municipality of withholding the franchise, in 
- forbidding residence and in failing to provide 


schools is not going to solve the problem. The Government 
of the Union is prepared to make some concessions, the Muni- 
cipality of Durban—where the Indians live—is not. In the 
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meantime the Natal Indians have appealed to the Indian 
Government for protection and both Governments are 
involved now in this racial quarrel. But there is no South 
African who would be ready to grant what is now asked for 
by India, 7.e., full South African citizenship. Nor would any 
Imperial Government—if we had one that attended at all to 
the business of Empire—advocate such a step, or be respon- 
sible for creating the chaos that would come from it. The 
tense situation which has arisen about this affair is largely due 
to the fact that the Imperial Government has ceased to 
exercise the influence which it is its duty to bring to bear upon 
all inter-Imperial and, above all, all colour questions. The 
intense desire of successive British Prime Ministers to avoid 
their Imperial duties and to shirk decisions has led to the 
difficulties which are frequently found in the path of those 
who have sought for the way of least resistance. 


Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, barrister and politician, has been 
authorised by the Standing Committee of the Non-Party 

Conference in India to form a Non-Party 
oe Committee. “‘ Non-Party ’’ denotes a person- 
whose name is not to be found on the lists of 
the Moslem League, Congress or other racial and religious 
organisations whose dissensions comprise the political life of 
India to-day. Some of them used to be called Liberals, but in 
India there is no Liberal Party to lead. So in the press they 
can be called Non-Party Leaders, though a party-less leader 
may seem a puzzle. The Non-Party Committee includes 
Indians who have held high executive or judicial office, and 
Dr. Foss-Wescott, the aged Bishop of Calcutta. Its aim is 
the solution of the Hindu-Moslem and other racial disputes. 
In other words, it seeks to produce a united India. Similar 
attempts have been made for many years by many people, 
including Sir Tej Bahadur himself. September saw the latest 
failure, with the protracted talks between Mr. Jinnah and 
Gandhi. Sir Tej Sapru explains that the object of his com- 
mittee is not to “ bring about a settlement, signed, sealed, 
and delivered ” but to act as a conciliation board and recom- 
mend a solution. “‘ There can be no question of failure or 
success,” a wise proviso in view of the results of previous 
efforts. Sir Tej Sapru decided to form the committee after a 
talk with Gandhi, who favours the project. So does the 
Congress Press. On the other hand, the Moslems are critical. 
Dawn. Mr. Jinnah’s organ, calls it ‘‘ the same old story of 
Congress trying to by-pass the Moslem League and get into 
partnership with the British Government.’’ As the ostensible 
object of the Committee is the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, the Government of India has offered to help it with 
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information. A Moslem member of the Council of State has 
asked whether the Government would extend similar facilities 
to another committee, and has said that this one is ‘‘ Congress- 
inspired.” 


A DIFFERENCE has arisen between the Viceroy and the 
Indian Princes. In consequence, the Standing Committee of 
Indian U the Chamber of Princes has resigned, and the 
nease session has been postponed. Various reasons 
for the disagreement have appeared in the Press. The 
Princes are said to have demanded guarantees for their rela- 
tions with the Crown if popular government should be intro- 
duced into India. Right to arbitration in disputes with the 
Crown is stated to be claimed. Unwillingness to introduce 
British Indian rates of income tax and excess profits tax, and 
reluctance to enter into an All-India planned economy are 
also alleged. Although no authoritative statement has been 
issued either by the Viceroy or the Princes, it is not difficult 
to guess that what is behind the Prince’s movement is dread 
of a Congress-ridden India. The wobble in Imperial affairs 
shown in every department of our Great Empire has made for 
weakness and for bad feeling. We see it in South Africa. In 
a very different form we see it in India. It is apparently only 
in our smallest and weakest Crown Colonies that the Imperial 
Government ever takes action or even exercises influence. 


TuE British Fourteenth Army is making notable progress in 
North-western Burma and at the beginning of December 
captured Kalewa, an important port on the 
Chindwin River and a main gateway from this 
area to Central Burma. The town was entered 
by East African troops on December 2 after an advance by 
one column eastwards along the narrow and highly defensible 
gorge of the Myittha River and by another column south- 
wards along the Chindwin, which the Myittha joins at Kalewa. 
At Kalewa was formerly the main ferry across the Chindwin. 
The. Japanese have a natural line of defence east of Kalewa 
in the 60-mile belt of thickly forested and mountainous 
country lying between the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy. 
British supply lines, moreover, are now very extended, the 
shortest route from Dimapur, on the Bengal-Assam Railway, 
to Kalewa via Tamu, amounting to over 300 miles, much of it 
through extremely difficult country. Satisfactory as progress 
has so far been, a swift further advance can therefore not be 
expected. Important gains have also been made some 200 
miles to the north-east, where the all-British 36th Division is 
advancing down the railway from Myitkyina towards the 
Irrawaddy near Katha and Mandalay. The major river-port 


Fighting in 
Burma 
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of Bhamo on the Irrawaddy has been practically surrounded 
by American-trained Chinese troops, while farther east 
Chinese troops ultimately responsible to General Chiang Kai- 
shek have gained ground between the Salween River and the 
Burmese frontier. These developments mean that much of 
the alternative landward supply route from India to China 
via the Hukawng Valley and Northern Burma (the so-called 
Ledo road) is now free. Along this general route an oil pipe- 
line is now being laid, starting at Calcutta, running through 
Assam, and crossing Burma on its way to China. The Ameri- 
cans set great store on the Ledo Road and the pipe-line, both 
for supplying their Air Commands in China and also for bring- 
ing arms to China’s own forces. 


In China itself the military situation is bad. After capturing 


-Kweilin and Liuchow in the province of Kwangsi during 


R November, the Japanese in December pressed 
woe - on into the hitherto untouched inland province 
of Kweichow. This advance was made along 

one of the main communication routes in South-eastern 
China. The Japanese objective was apparently Kweiyang, 
the capital of Kweichow and an important communications 
centre on the road from Burma to Chungking via Kunming 
(Yunnanfu). The Chinese High Command announced on 
December 6 that Tuhshan, about go-miles by road south-east 
of Kweiyang, had been captured by the Japanese ; and on 
December 7 General Wedemeyer, General Stilwell’s successor 
as Commander of the American Forces in China and Chief-of- 
Staff to General Chiang Kai-shek, said that the situation was 
“serious.”” On December 8 the Chinese Army spokesman in 
Chungking announced the recapture of Tuhshan, adding that 
the Japanese column some 4,000 strong, which had taken the 
city, had advanced at one moment to within 16 miles of 
General Wedemeyer’s headquarters at Tuyun, 35 miles north 
of Tuhshan. The fact that so small a Japanese force could 
drive so fast and so far towards the most important single line 
of communications in the country, speaks volumes about the 
military weakness of China. For the moment, however, the 
political and economic implications of these developments 
bulk small in relation to their consequences for Allied strategy 
in the Far East. That strategy as framed by the American 


authorities mainly responsible has rested frankly upon the 


use of bases in China, from which American air power could 
be brought to bear on Japanese sea-routes and Japan herself 
as first moves towards invasion. Now, however, Japanese 
advances during the second half of 1944 have wrested from 
the Allies the American advanced air bases at Kweilin and 
Liuchow, and also at Nanning south-west of Liuchow. Fresh 
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Japanese landings have also been made on the South China 
coast. The American air threat from Chinese bases both to 
Japanese shipping in the South China Sea and to targets in 
Japan has been correspondingly reduced. The Japanese have 
also deprived the Chinese Government of coal mines and a 
rich food area. And their advance on Kweiyang remains a 
by no means negligible threat to this vital line of Allied com- 
munications and supplies. The military weakness of China is 
caused by the corruption of the Chiang Kai-shek administra- 
tion and the disunion inside the country where there are many 
warring elements. 


MEANWHILE, Japan is receiving fresh and serious blows from 
the air. The new American attacks began on November 24, 
when a large force of Super-Fortresses bombed 


Bombing strategic industrial targets in Tokyo. One of: 


pen the main targets was the Musashina airplane 


works, on which substantial bomb tonnages were dropped. 
The Musashina works are operated by the Nakajima Company 
which, with the great industrial concern of Mitsubishi, are the 
principal suppliers of Japan’s military aircraft. This attack 
was the first to be made on Tokyo since the famous bombing 
by American carrier-borne aircraft in April, 1942. The 
attack of November 24 was swiftly followed up, and the 
succeeding fortnight saw Tokyo bombed six times. All these 
attacks were launched from an American base newly con- 
structed on Saipan Island in the Marianas, some 1,500 miles 
to the south-east. The bombing force is the newly formed 
United States 21st Bomber Command. For some months 
previously China-based Super-Fortresses of the United States 
20th Bomber Command had been bombing Japanese bases 
and factories in Manchuria and on Kyushu, the southernmost 
main island of Japan proper. Both these Bomber Commands 
form part of the United States 2oth Air Force. 

Gratifying as is this new and strong effort from air bases 
not exposed to Japanese land attack, the American autho- 
rities are wisely insisting that Tokyo is probably as well 
prepared as any city in the world to withstand bombing and 
its after-effects. It is pointed out how fallacious is the popular 
impression in the West that Tokyo is a “ tinder-box city ”’ 
which could be destroyed by incendiary bombs. The truth is 
very much the contrary. American earthquake-proof designs 
incorporated in many of the city’s modern buildings would 
help them to withstand bomb blast. The Japanese have long 
regarded fire as a major danger, and have taken many pre- 
cautionary measures to meet it. Tokyo has many canals and 
rivers, in addition to numerous wells and pits filled with 
static water. Last year an important extension of the city’s 
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water-supply was completed. Wide highways to some extent 
act as fire-breaks and help fire-fighters to reach their objectives 
quickly. Besides these civilian defences, Tokyo’s military 
defences against air attack are of high quality. But when 
full allowance for all this has been made, the fact remains 
that no part of Japan and no Japanese war factory is now 
beyond the range of American bombers. The Super-Fortress 
attack of November 24 was no hit-and-run raid, but represents 
a calculated extension of American air power. As General 
Arnold, the Chief of the United States Army Air Force points 
out, the systematic demolition of Japan’s war production will 
henceforth be carried out vigorously ; and although this goal 
will not be attained in a short time, the battle for it has now 
been strongly joined. 


WHEN General MacArthur, on President Roosevelt’s direct 
and repeated instructions, made his hazardous and dramatic 
The Philippines ©S°2P° from the Philippines late in March, 

e homppines 1942, he promised the Filipino peoples, to 
whom many ties of service and affection bound him, that in 
the fullness of time he would return. On October 20, 1944, 
he fulfilled his promise by landing on Philippine soil with 
strong American forces. The place chosen by General Mac- 
Arthur was Leyte Island, about 400 miles south of Manila. 
The time chosen was just before the autumnal rains. In both 
time and place General MacArthur achieved a measure of 
tactical surprise, for though the Japanese expected a landing 
in the Philippines, they apparently thought it would be made 
either on Luzon Island to the north or Mindanao Island to 
the south. In any case, the Japanese faced in the Philippines 
the insoluble strategic problem that confronts all Powers 
responsible for the defence of an extensive archipelago—viz., 
the impossibility of guarding all points strongly enough to 
prevent a landing somewhere, and the folly in any event of 
scattering troops over many islands in numbers inadequate 
for the defence of any of them. At first American progress on 
Leyte was therefore rapid. As soon as the situation became 
clear to them, the Japanese reacted violently. At the end of 
October came the air-sea battles in Philippine waters in which 
American naval and air power inflicted terrible losses on the 
Japanese Navy. Soon the Americans had gained command 
of new air bases on Leyte and were pushing the Japanese back 
westwards. The enemy, however, did not give up the fight. 
Although his strategic position has long been hopeless, great 
risks have been run and heavy losses accepted in order to 
bring reinforcements across the narrow waters; separating 
Leyte from other islands. Despite overwhelming American 
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air and naval power in the Leyte area, Japanese movement 
across these waterways at night and in bad weather could not 
be wholly prevented. The Japanese brought in enough 
reinforcements to make the fight on Leyte a very hard one. 


Exceptionally heavy rains have helped to impose delay. But. 


although the Japanese fully recognise the importance of 
holding the Philippines and have entrusted the defence of the 
archipelago to one of their best soldiers—General Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, the conqueror of Malaya and of the Philippines 
in 1942—the difference in relative strengths makes the out- 
come of the struggle certain. Developments early in December 
brought the last stages of the Leyte campaign into sight ; and 
once the Americans are firmly consolidated there, further 
stages in the battle for the Philippines will follow. 


BEHIND all these gains and advances there remains a good 
deal of clearing up which has still to be done in Pacific areas 
' where many large Japanese garrisons have 
ym i - been by-passed and isolated. In the Soutb- 
west Pacific substantial Japanese forces 

numbering perhaps 40,000 to 50,000 men remain on Bougain- 
ville Island, on New Britain (mainly in the Rabaul area), 
and on New Ireland. In Australian-mandated New Guinea 
the Japanese cut off by the Australian and American advance 
beyond Wewak numbered perhaps another 50,000 men. These 
troops fought savagely at first as an organised unit, but have 
laterly disappeared into unmapped jungles in the Sepik river 
area and elsewhere, and are now living in native villages. 
Dutch New Guinea contains a further 10,000 to 20,000 
Japanese cut off on the mainland or on islands and in small 
scattered archipelagos off the New Guinea coast. In the 
Moluccas American and Australian troops are on Morotai 
Island, but Japanese garrisons remain on Halmahera and 
other islands farther south. In the Central Pacific several 
atolls in the Marshall Islands are still in Japanese hands. In 
the Carolines and the Palau Islands there are strong Japanese 
forces in at least six bases, Truk, Ponape, and Yap among 
them. What is to become of all these enemy troops, whose 
numbers total between 100,000 and (say) 200,000 or more ? 
At present Tokyo is in wireless contact with them, and even 
manages to send through an occasional plane or submarine. 
Even without this, however, these garrisons possess a for- 
midable, and in the main an organised, strength. Most of 
them are well supplied with weapons, munitions and medicines. 
Where stocks of food are short, they can be supplemented by 
crops grown or gathered on the spot either by the Japanese or 
by impressed native labour. In this connection the fact is 
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important that so large a proportion of Japanese soldiers are 
drawn from peasant stock. Sooner or later, however, these 
garrisons will have to be destroyed—a formidable task that 
is not least among the many difficulties on the arduous and 
still very lengthy road to victory over Japan. 


WE are all accustomed to thinking and speaking of the horrors 


of war, the killings, burnings, the destruction of cities and 
villages, the maimings, the separations, 

_ Golden the waiting for bad news. It does not 
; occur to us that any number of families 
can be enjoying it. But the Datly Mail's special correspondent 
in occupied Germany has found whole nests of people who 
have thought it all delightful. He spent two weeks trying to 
find out what average German families think of the war. His 
conclusion is that they liked it until the beginning of this year. 


“ During 1942, 1943 and the early part of 1944 the average 
German tasted the fruits of conquest and liked them. They liked 
them so much that even the alleged non-Nazis still think rather 
nostalgically about them.” 


They talk of the “ good old days,’”’ by which they mean those 
war years when the “ loot was passed round ”’ ; much of it is 
still to be seen in their homes :— 


** A German woman was amazed when I told her that few 
British homes had domestic help any more. For the German 
hausfrau there was a slave available if she was on the right side of 
the authorities, and most of them were. 

** And did they make the slaves work! In factories, on farms, 
and in private homes they were dawn-to-dusk drudges. I was told 
frankly by a German shopkeeper that what was worrying his wife 
most was the fact that from now on she looked like having to do all 
her own housework, including the less pleasant tasks.” 


Have the defeats we have inflicted on German arms 
affected this attitude ? The Daily Mail man says not, but 
that the average German family in Western Germany looks 
back longingly to the age when looted food was served in 
German families by foreign slaves, and looted goods to enrich 
the home arrived every time the postman called. It is not 
surprising that a predatory people should enjoy plundering, 
but we should realise that this is so, and also that the Germans 
are neither proud nor high spirited. They would accommodate 
themselves very well to defeat if they could keep the comforts 
that victory brought them. 
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ANYTHING less like the British working man than an inter- 
national Jew could not well be imagined, and yet Mr. Harold 
The Labo Laski presided at the big meeting of the 
Conference  90Cialist Party on December 11. It is said 
that every nation has the Jews it deserves. 
We do not know what we in England have done to deserve 
Mr. Laski, but there he is, sneering at us and decrying us and 
our very English Prime Minister, but though he has so much 
contempt for this country, with no thought of returning to the 
country, which ever it was, that his parents came from and 
with no idea about the land he happened to be born in, save 
to make a revolution in it: The Socialist Party meeting 
produced other curious phenomena besides Mr. Harold 
- Laski. One of these was made known by the B.B.C., which 
reproduced the actual voices of the Socialist leaders. And 
very curious voices they were—for men—many of them 
sounded more like petulant women. Some of them are, no 
doubt Welsh, but the high shrill tone of the others were as 
un-British as Mr. Laski himself. How do such people as were 
prominent on December 11 and for a few days after get their 
leading parts? The writer is reminded of a working-class 
demonstration seen in London a few years ago in Hyde Park, 
when thousands of Londoners were shepherded along by 
little dark men, hardly up to their shoulders, but who mar- 
shalled the walkers, ran alongside them and round them like 
sheep dogs. It was a curious and an unpleasant spectacle. 


WE do not know when we shall have a general election in 
this country, but we believe it will be this year: 57 Conser- 
’ vatives and 18 Socialists are not seeking re- 

2 ea election. Besides this a number of Conservative 
members have been killed in action. A great 

number are also still serving in the Forces. We have often 
asked that the respective parties should give the war services 
of their Members of Parliament. The Socialists are reluctant 
to do this. Why? If their members do not go fighting why 
should they not say so? There is probably some political 
reason for this which we should like to hear. In the mean- 
time, Conservative members and candidates are wanted at 
home, whenever they can leave their military duties. For 
this election will be hard fought and muca will depend upon it. 


DUMBARTON HOAX 


THIS is a machine-driven age in which most people are con- 
tent to move, not on foot, but in some form of mechanical 
transport ; and to accept conclusions, not because they have 
thought them out for themselves, but because they are to be 
found in the newspapers that they are accustomed to read. 
Like the appendix, legs and brains are becoming superfluous. 

The result is that public opinion is swayed more by slogans 
than ‘by sagacity, and like a weathercock twirls uncertainly 
as the mood of the moment veers and changes. 

For the last 30 years “ collective security ’’ has been the 
prevailing slogan, with a mystical and moral appeal that 
touches both our hearts and our consciences. ‘‘ The brother- 
hood of man,” “ the end of war,” “ pax perpetua among the 
nations ’’—surely these are objectives to which all eyes are 
turned, and to achieve them all men must now be ready to 
unite in service and to sacrifice so far as may be necessary 
their personal and national interests. 

That is the driving force behind the scheme for collective 
security by international control recently outlined at Dum- 
barton Oaks. But will it work ? 

Let us consider the matter a little more closely, bearing in 


mind the Scottish proverb that “ it is good to be in the clouds, 


but always remember to keep one foot on the ground.” 

Now history teaches us that the doctrine of collective 
security is the creature of the period in which it is mooted. 
It never appears or makes headway except in the aftermath 
of war when the “‘ resisting power ”’ of nations is at its lowest 
ebb, and men and women are suffering from the malaise that 
follows war weariness and an intense longing for peace and 


security. When the prospects of a nation or of an individual —~ 


are on the upthrust and hopes beat high, the need for co- 
operation and collective action is not felt or heeded ; and the 
nation and the individual alike are ready to work out their 
own destiny. It is inconceivable that English people in the . 
Elizabethan or Victorian eras under Burleigh and Palmerston, 
or the French under Louis XIV, or the Americans under Monroe 
or Lincoln would have dreamt of submitting their personal 
concerns to State control, or of surrendering the sovereign 
rights and national interests of their country to the control 
of an international organisation. 

Professor S. R. Gardiner, the historian, commenting on the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, observed that— 

“The truth is that states combine readily through fear, 
and very seldom through a desire for the common good, and 
when Louis XIV ceased to be formidable each state thought 
exclusively of its own interests.”’ 

It was in the same year that the Abbé de St. Pierre first 
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set out the theory of collective security in his Projet de traité 
pour rendre la paix perpetuelle. Leibnitz wrote of it at the 
time: ‘‘ J’ai vu quelque chose du projet de M. l’Abbé de St. 
Pierre. Je me souviens de la devise d’une cimetiére, avec les 
mots ‘pax perpetua’; car les morts ne se battent point ; 
mais les vivants sonts d’une autre humeur, et les plus puis- 
sants ne respectent guerre les tribunaux.’’ When the Abbé de 
St. Pierre invited Cardinal Fleury to consider the scheme, 
the Cardinal replied: ‘‘ Have you sent out missionaries to 
turn the hearts of men ? ” 


Nothing more was heard of collective security until the: 


Emperor Alexander I of Russia in 1815—100 years later— 
unfolded his scheme for a Holy Alliance to Lord Castlereagh 
at the Quai D’Orsay. “It was not without difficulty,’ he 
wrote to Lord Liverpool, ‘‘ that we went through the inter- 
view with becoming gravity.” “This piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense,’ as Lord Castlereagh dubbed it, 
was the spiritual force behind the Concert of Europe, of which 
Russia, Austria and Prussia were the protagonists, and 
under which the “‘ High Contracting Powers agreed to renew 
meetings at fixed intervals consecrated to the examination 
of such measures as at each one of these epochs shall be 
judged most salutary for the peace and prosperity of the 
nations and to the maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 


(Art. VI of the Treaty of November, 1815.) The Concert of J 


Europe lasted only eight years, its most notable achievement 


being that it provoked the U.S.A. into establishing the Monroe | 


Doctrine in 1823. 

Another century passed, and once again a scheme for 
collective security by international control was set up by the 
creation of the League of Nations in 1920. Under Art. XI 
of the Covenant it was the right of each member “ to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly or Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.”’ 

The fate and failure of the League of Nations isa well- 
worn story. It came to an untimely end after eleven years of 
fitful existence ; having completely failed to prevent the out- 
break of war, or to secure pax perpetua among the nations. 

And now Dumbarton Oaks ! 

Twice in 100 years the good ship Collective Security has 
foundered soon after leaving port. Are the omens more 
propitious for a third voyage? Are the shoals now charted, 
and is the vessel more seaworthy ? What was the cause of 
the dismal futility of these two attempts to obtain collective 
security by international control? Why was it that the 
sanguine confidence reposed in the League by so many 
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people was so rapidly and disastrously frustrated ? Logically 
the framework of the League of Nations was sound, and, as 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has pointed out, the provisions in the 
Covenant “for conciliation, arbitration and delay would be 
sufficient to rid the world of the spectre of war.” 

Logic, however, like mathematics, can only properly be 
applied to what is static and constant ; it is a faulty test to 
apply to politics, which are dynamic and in their nature 
infinitely variable. The truth is—and it cannot too often or 
too strongly be emphasised—that both the Concert of Europe 
(commonly but inaccurately called the Holy Alliance) and 
the League of Nations suffered and died from the same 


“inherent: vice,’ namely, that the member nations never “~~ 


intended to surrender even in part their national sovereignty 
or to support the wider organisation, except in so far as the 
furtherance of the interests of the League coincided with the 
advancement of their own national interests. The failure 
and fate of the League of Nations was as certain and inevit- 
able as any attempt to eliminate war by a scheme for collec- 
tive security must always be unless and until all nations, or 
at any rate all the member nations, are agreed upon what is 
just and reasonable, and with mutual trust and confidence in 
the integrity of all each nation is honestly prepared to sub- 
ordinate its own interest to the interests of mankind as a 
whole. Cardinal Fleury’s insistence upon “‘ turning the hearts 
of men ”’ as a necessary preliminary to any scheme for per- 
petual peace among the nations is a fundamental that must 
never be forgotten ; for whatever the form that the scheme 
for collective security may take—and whether it is called 
a Holy Alliance or a League of Nations or the United Nations 
matters not—it is a fundamental truth that no wishful 
thinking can evade, no casuistry obscure, that international 
control without international goodwill is a snare and delusion 
which, if pursued and practised, will inevitably lead to blood- 
shed and disaster. 

In 1920 as in 1815 the members of the League, while 
giving lip service to its authority and professing an intention 
loyally to carry out the obligations that membership entailed, 
in fact entered into the association doubting each other’s 
integrity, suspicious and uncertain of each other’s aims ; and 
unwilling in any way to sacrifice their national interests in 
order that the League might be enabled to function, or for 
the benefit of the members as a whole. — 

What is the position to-day ? 

Have “‘ the hearts of men been turned ”’ since 1920? Are 
the nations less suspicious of each other’s aims and motives, 
less nationalist in their outlook and aspirations than they 
were 20 years ago? Are there not signs that once again, as 
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in 1815 and 1920, first one nation and then another is casting 
about to secure the co-operation of other countries for the 
purpose of advancing each its own particular interests? In 
the light of history, and having regard to these facts— 
which are plain and cannot be gainsaid—would it not be a 
tragic mistake—or worse—for the third time to set up a 
world organisation in a form similar to the League of Nations 
under the pretence that thereby it will be possible to obtain 
collective security, and lay for ever the spectre of war ? 

Nevertheless that is precisely the essence and object of 
the scheme for a new League of Nations foreshadowed at 
Dumbarton Oaks. In its framework and substance the Charter 
of the United Nations differs little from the Covenant of the 
defunct League of Nations. Its fundamental provisions are 
that “‘ the Security Council should be empowered to investi- 
gate any dispute or any situation which may lead to inter- 
national friction, or give rise to a dispute in order to deter- 
mine whether its continuance is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security” (Chapter VIII 
(A) (z)), and that ‘‘ the Security Council should determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace 
or act of aggression, and should make recommendations or 
decide upon measures to be taken to maintain or restore 
peace and security ”’ (Chapter VIII (B) (2) ). 

The provisions are almost identical with the operative 
clauses of the Concert of Europe and the now defunct League 
of Nations. 

It is to be observed, however, that whereas under the old 
League of Nations the seat of power was the General Assembly 
of the nations, under the Dumbarton Oaks scheme all effective 
power is transferred to and vested in the Security Council. 

Under Chapter V (B) (1) ‘‘ the General Assembly should 
not on its own initiative make recommendations on any 
matter relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security which is being dealt with by the Security 
Council,”’ and “‘ all members of the.Organisation should obli- 
gate (sic) themselves to accept the decisions of the Security 
Council, and to carry them out in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter’? (Chapter VI (B) (4)). In these cir- 
cumstances is it not farcical to pretend that ‘‘ the organisa- 
tion is based on the principles of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving States ’’ (Chapter IT (1) ) ? 

What comings and goings there will be, what intrigues and 
haggling among the members, as the smaller nations perforce 
manoeuvre for the support of the members of the Council to 
prevent their rights and interests being overlooked or over- 
ridden. Will not these ‘“‘ wheels within wheels” clog the 
machine? Are these cabals consistent with the charter? 
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Will they—or will they not—be regarded as a “ threat to the 
peace ’’ of the world? For the purpose in hand, however, 
it is not proposed to comment in further detail upon the 
difficulty of working the Dumbarton Oaks scheme in which 
the “errors and omissions”’ are vital and obvious. The 
scheme, as Lord Chancellor Hardwicke once observed in 
another connection, is ‘‘ as full of holes as a colander.’’ What 
it is now desired to emphasise is that the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme suffers from the same “ inherent vice’ that rendered 
futile and brought to an end the two earlier attempts to 
obtain collective security through international control. 

Professor Gilbert Murray has recently conceded that “‘ the 
primary cause of the failure of the League of Nations was 
obviously the disunion of the Great Powers on whose union 
everything depended. . . . Those major dangers cannot be 
exorcised by any provisions in a treaty.”’ If then the Concert 
of Europe and the League of Nations broke down because the 
member nations were not ready or willing to surrender their 
sovereignty or to sacrifice their national interests for the 
benefit of the League of Nations as a whole, are the nations 
any more likely to do so in the world conditions under which 
the Dumbarton Oaks scheme will be brought into being ? 
Consider the political situation in Europe in its stark reality. 
“Can it be said with any pretence to truth that five years of 
war have changed for the better the hearts of men; or that 
there is now a common outlook, a common spirit, and mutual 
confidence among the nations? Can the member nations be 
trusted loyally to support the New Order though it were to 
their own hindrance’’? 

And, if these are the facts that a frank and fair review of 
the position necessarily reveals, is it not worse than folly to 
endeavour to obtain the consent of a credulous public to a 
new League of Nations that will inevitably fail to achieve the 
ends for which it was created ; and with equal certainty will 
lead the world again into the horrors of war ? 

What then of the future ? Must we perforce become de- 
featist, and resigned to the view that there is no way by which 
another world conflagration can be averted? Certainly not; 
for there lies at hand a simple and well-worn policy by which 
the recrudescence of total war can be averted indefinitely, 
and it may be for ever. To those who are mesmerised by the 
glitter of collective security this policy makes no appeal—for 
nothing will turn them from the pursuit of a chimera that 
will always elude them—but to those who are intellectually 
honest enough to face the facts as they really are its value 
and efficacy are obvious and convincing. This policy is the 
determination to preserve the “‘ balance of power ” which, up 
till 40 years ago, had been the traditional foreign policy of 
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England for 400 years, and which in the 100 years between 
1815 and 1914 had prevented total war from breaking out in 
Europe. 

In considering this question it is important that we should 
be realists, not merely ideologists. So long as there are two 
women and one man, or two men and one woman in the 
world, there will never be an end of controversy and struggle. 
Unless and until all nations possess the same sense of value, 
the same outlook, desires and aversions the possibility of wars 
arising between nations can never wholly be done away. 
On the other hand, to assert that every war in the future must 
develop into a world war is as foolish as it is mischievous. 
So long as it is well known that the ‘“‘ balance of power’ among 
the nations-is on the side of peace and freedom there will 
never be “ total’’ war; for no nation will risk its all in an 
attempt to win European or world supremacy, if to do so will 
inevitably bring it into conflict with forces greater and more 
potent than it can itself command. To maintain the “ balance 
of power” in this sense England has firmly and con- 
sistently devoted her diplomatic resources and military strength 
throughout the past four centuries. It was because Germany 
in 1914 and in 1939 believed that the “‘ balance of power ” 
had shifted, and was no longer on the side of the peace- 
loving nations, that twice within a generation, in an attempt to 
conquer Europe and the World, she plunged the World into 
the chaos of total war. 

In 1914 Germany took the view—and in 1939 it was the 
general belief in Europe—that neither Great Britain nor the 


United States of America would be able or willing to chal- | 


lenge her bid for world supremacy. 

If Germany and Italy had known that the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and the United States of America 
and Russia would in the event combine to oppose her, thus 
ensuring that the ‘“‘ balance of power” would be on the side of 


freedom and peace, neither in 1914 nor in 1939 would there 


have been a world war. 

What then is the alternative policy to the scheme outlined 
at Dumbarton Oaks? In considering matters concerned with 
the betterment of world conditions generally, such as those 
arising in connection with economic and social problems, 
international law and arbitration, let the British Common- 
wealth and Empire promote international co-operation. But 
for the solution of such problems a controlling world organisa- 
tion is wholly unnecessary, for they can be more adequately 
discussed and decided in conferences and conventions. And 
in matters connected with international security the only safe 
and efficacious course for the British Commonwealth and 
Empire to pursue is to adhere firmly and consistently to the 
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policy of the ‘‘ balance of power,” which has served her and 
Europe so well. On July 4th, 1864, Mr. Disraeli said: “I 
lay this down as a great principle which cannot be contro- 
verted in the management of our foreign affairs. If England 
is resolved upon a particular policy war is not probable. If 
there is under these circumstances a cordial alliance between 
England and France war is most difficult. But if there is a 
thorough understanding between England, France and Russia 
war is impossible.”’ 

Add the United States of America, or substitute the 
United States of America for Russia, and you have the solution 
of all our present and future problems so far as foreign policy 
is concerned. 

And in carrying out its traditional policy the British 
Commonwealth and Empire will not have to stand alone. 
Current events are turning the eyes of many countries in the 
same direction. France, whether she wishes it or not, must 
needs throw in her lot with Great Britain, for in that way 
alone can she find security in the years ahead. Belgium, 
twice overrun in 25 years, and the Netherlands, awakened 
rudely. and at long last out of her dream that in neutrality 
she will remain sacrosanct, may well conclude that immunity 
from invasion can only be obtained through military co- 
operation with Great Britain and France. Lastly, so long 
as it is understood that the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the United States of America will stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the future, and that aggression against one will 
certainly draw to its side the whole of the resources of the 
other, there can be no doubt that the ‘“ balance of power ” 
will be on the side of peace, and no nation or combination of 
nations will be in a position to challenge or match that array 
of military strength. It is through co-operation, not control, 
that peace can be maintained, and the recrudescence of total 
war averted. 

Let us not be misled by the glamour of collective security, 
or befogged by the casuistry of internationalists. Let it but 
be known that Great Britain will never deviate from the 
policy of maintaining the “ balance of power,” and will in 
the future, as in the past, stand four-square against any 
would-be usurper of world domination ; and we shall—and 
only in that way can—free both ourselves and the world at 
large from the scourge of total war. 

ARTHUR PAGE. 


OUR POST-WAR ARMY 


LOOKING into the past history of the Army; we always find 
the same thing—lack of everything necessary to prosecute a 
war. Our position in 1939 was no exception. 

There has never been any lack of soporifics with which to 
dope the British public in regard to the Army, and prior to 
this war the Government was presented by air-power propa- 
gandists with a new one—the theory that if war came we could 
win it by bombing Germany, whilst the French and Belgians, 
and anybody else involved, held the German Army on their 
frontiers. As a result the Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Duff Cooper, found himself at loggerheads with the Govern- 
ment owing to his insistence that an Expeditionary Force of 
some kind would be necessary and that it must be supplied 
with modern equipment. He was removed to the Admiralty 
and was succeeded by Mr. Hore Belisha. The latter’s mandate 
from the Cabinet, as expounded in the Army Estimate Debate 
in March, 1938, restricted the réle of the Army to helping the 
R.A.F. by A.A. and police duties; coast defence and the 
maintenance of overseas garrisons. Any Expeditionary Force 
to the Continent was in fact taboo. This is neither the time 
nor the place to follow the changes in Governmental policy 
leading after Munich to a kind of death-bed repentance ; the 
subject has only been mentioned to point a moral. 

Mr. Hore Belisha took advantage of every opportunity ; 
he cut much red tape and fought many major actions with the 
Treasury to improve conditions for the soldier, both Regular 
and Territorial, and to him is due the credit for forcing 
conscription on a reluctant Cabinet. But on the equipment 
side he could not achieve the impossible ; he could not create 
in a few months what had taken the concentrated efforts of 
Hitler and the German nation nearly six years. A modem 
army is a most complicated piece of mechanism ; it cannot 
be improvised at short notice and that is the inescapable 
lesson. 

On the personnel side the most urgent problem, perhaps, 
with which Mr. Hore Belisha had to deal was lack of recruits 
for the Regular Army. Whereas the establishment was some 
224,000 it was in 1939 actually nearly 24,000 under strength, 
and since overseas garrisons had to be maintained, practically 
the whole of this shortage was borne by the Army at home. 
Quite apart from the difficulty of making mobilisation plans 
in’ such conditions, the effect on recruiting was lamentable, 
because since men overseas could not be replaced, they 
frequently had to be held abroad for as long as six years—a 
truly vicious circle ; the longer the service abroad, the fewer 
the recruits; the fewer the recruits, the longer the service 
abroad. 
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Another difficulty was the provision of a reserve. No 
country can afford in peace-time to maintain its armed forces 
at war establishment, and the Army in particular must always 
depend to a large extent on reserves to enable it to mobilise. 
Under the voluntary system the provision of such a reserve 
was one of the complications by which the War Office was 
perennially embarrassed. In order to get a sufficient run-off 
to a reserve, length of colour service for the various arms was 
constantly being changed, whilst many men who wished to 
extend their service for pension could not be permitted to do 
so, and as a result were thrown on to an over-stocked labour 
market, with which they were completely out of touch after 
five or six years overseas. 

These were only two of the difficulties inherent in the 
voluntary system ; in the light of past experience there is no 
escape from the conclusion that it can never provide an 
adequate army. It is to be hoped that the future outlook will 
be revolutionised by the acceptance of liability to service for 
the manhood of the nation. We are not concerned here with 
the benefits to the individuals, such as the improvement in 
physique ; nor the advantages to the nation by the breaking 
down of class consciousness, in so far as it may still exist. 
Let us confine our attention to the effect on the Army. Not 
the least of these is that it will be unnecessary to form a 
reserve from the Regular Army alone, so the latter’s terms of 
service can be such as will be most advantageous and attrac- 
tive to the men concerned, for a Regular Army will, of course, 
still be required to fulfil a number of tasks. 

What its strength should be is a matter of high policy, and 
the following can only be the roughest of outlines. Let us 
first of all consider our foreign garrisons, and of these, as 
always, India comes first. It would be delightful to withdraw 
our garrison as a result of Hindu and Mohammedan agreement 
to form a joint Government on terms fair to both, accompanied 
by acceptance of full responsibility for India’s share of Empire 
defence. Unfortunately, all experience points in the opposite 
direction. Communal strife has tended to increase with every 
step towards self-government, and if we were to withdraw the 
British troops, we should undoubtedly remove the factor 
which ensures the peace and security of a fifth of the popula- 
tion of the globe and the only hope of any peaceful solution 
to the political problem. We cannot run away from our 
responsibilities ; were we to do so it would eventually entail 
far greater efforts to restore the situation, so there seems to be 
little or no possibility of reducing the numbers of British 
troops in India for many;years to come. 

Burma before the war was segregated by difficult and road- 
less frontiers. This has been changed during the war, and an 
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increase rather than a reduction in the garrison of British 
troops may be necessary ; and much the same considerations 
apply to the Malay Peninsula. 
Our naval bases will require garrisons, and in the future 
we may have to guard bases on Empire air routes as well. 
The strength of the forces maintained in these scattered 


ce 


possessions is governed by what is known as the “ period of 
relief,” i.e., they are only calculated to be able to hold out 
until reinforcements arrive, and that, of course, depends on 
the command of the sea and the distances involved. A glance 
at a map of the world shows that the presence of a mobile 


reserve in the Middle East would tend to reduce this period. 


and to some extent affect the strength of garrisons. Apart 
from this, such a reserve was found invaluable in Egypt and 
the Suez Canal at the beginning of this war and might very 
well become so again in view of the conflicting ambitions of 
Arabs and Jews. It would appear that an increase rather than 
a reduction of the Regular Army overseas may be required, 
even after taking credit for some saving due to the presence 
at home of large numbers of trained men; veterans of this 
war, and conscripts of the future. 

So much for the Army overseas. What of the Regular 
Army at home? Some increase appears probable on several 
grounds, and the first is that a reasonable proportion of home 
service is necessary if enough volunteers are to be obtained. 
Moreover, large cadres will be required to train the Militia, 
and for the Second Line Army, discussed later, and lastly, it 
will always be necessary to have a highly trained and well- 
equipped Expeditionary Force, not tied up in occupied 
countries. The general conclusion is that the Regular Army 
will require an establishment of over rather than under 
224,000. 

This estimate has been based on the assumption that 
behind it there will be a strong Second Line, and this, of 
course, can only be obtained by the continuance of conscrip- 
tion. Let us take the period of continuous compulsory 
(Militia) service as one year, and the Army share of the annual 
class at about 150,000. Let us also assume that a man’s 
liability will be continued in some modified form for a further 
four years, which would give us some 500,000 to 600,000 in 
addition to the 150,000 doing their year’s Militia service. 

The above represents an entirely new factor in our military 
defence, and we must make the best possible use of it. It is 
suggested that those doing their year’s Militia service might 
spend the latter months in units and formations of Armies of 
Occupation, thereby reducing the drain on the Regular Army. 
During their subsequent year’s liability, their functions would 
be two-fold ; firstly to bring up to strength and mobilise the 
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Regular Army at home and overseas, and secondly to provide 
a number of Second Line divisions for which the necessary 
cadres of Regulars or Volunteers would be maintained. This 
Second Line Army would be the variable quantity in our 
National Defence, for its strength could be varied at any time 
by reducing or extending the number of years’ service for 
which the conscript was liable. It is in connection with this 
Second Line Army that most of the debatable points may 
reasonably arise. One such point is the possible necessity 
for a partial mobilisation. Some order of priority or “ next 
for duty ”’ roster by divisions or by classes of the Second Line 
Army would seem to offer the best solution. 

Another difficulty, and a very real one, is the form which 
training should take after the first year, i.e., should it be 
evening drills in drill halls on the lines of the pre-war Terri- 
torials or week-ends and annual camps only ? There appear 
to be insuperable difficulties in arranging evening drills for 
trained soldiers, because in the same drill hall there might be 
men who had done their Militia service in many branches of 
the Army, each requiring different instructors and different 
equipment. Week-end camps would be somewhat easier, 
though in some parts of the country much of the week-end 
would be taken up in travelling rather than training. 

On the whole, the balance is in favour of annual camps 
staggered throughout the year, where the soldier would train 
for a continuous period with his mobilisation unit as part ofa 
formation. 

The above will provide us with a First Line Regular Army, 
containing an element of Militia, and behind it a Second Line 
Army, formed in the main on regular cadres from conscripts 
who have completed their period of Militia service. Something 
more is required. 

Experience in this as in every other war, has shown the 
necessity for a Home Defence Army in order to release the 
active army for duties overseas. It is here that the Home 
Guard has performed such valuable functions. This Third 
Line Army could take over most of the duties of home defence, 
including a considerable part of the anti-aircraft and coast 
defence duties, and it is suggested that it should be trained 
much on the lines of the former Territorial Army by evening 
drills, week-end, summer and practice camps. Such a force 
would give an outlet to the aspirations of those who wish to 
continue their service after they have passed out of the zone 
of compulsion, and would also provide a reserve for the first 
and second lines. 

Though in the nature of a digression from the main 
subject, there are a number of questions which will inevitably 
be the subject of controversy. The first of these is that of 
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“ territorialising ’’ units. It may be argued that because the 
R.A.C., R.A., R.E. and R. Sigs. have no territorial connec- 
tions, such connection is unnecessary for any arm of the 
service and is merely a handicap to those who in war-time are 
responsible for finding drafts. There are others who hold the 
view that ‘“‘ county units ’’ are very dear to the counties with 
which they are connected and that this mutual esteem is of 
very practical benefit to the Army. They consider that the 
R.A., for instance, suffers from the fact that it has no such 
sentimental ties. This view is reinforced by the depressing 
fact that few artillery units are ever mentioned in reports 
from the front, and those that are mentioned are invariably 
units with a territorial connection. The others have no 
news value. 

The third school of thought is in favour of a compromise 
which might take the form of arranging groups of infantry 
battalions in Territorial regions. This would maintain the 
territorial connection, would tend to equalise the rates of 
advancement in different infantry regiments, which at present 
are subject to wide fluctuations in peace-time, and would 
simplify the supply of reinforcements in war. Some advocate 
a similar arrangement for the R.A. and the R.A.C., the idea 
being to divide these large corps into Territorial Groups, 
which in the case of the R.A. would comprise units of all 
branches of the regiment. It would seem that if the Royal 
Regiment has reached an unwieldy size, such a division would 
be preferable to separating the regiment into Field, Garrison 
and A.A. or any other division by actual duties, which in 
the past led to unfair variations in opportunities as a par- 
ticular branch was expanded or contracted to meet strategic 
needs. 

Yet another debatable question concerns the administra- 
tion of the Second and Third Line Armies, i.e., whether the 
T.A. Associations should continue to play a part. It may be 
assumed that these Associations will continue to administer 
the Army Cadet Force; they will probably be required also 
for the Third Line, which will depend on volunteering, but the 
real point at issue is whether or not they should have any say 
in the administration of the Second Line Army, which in 
pre-war days was represented by the T.A. and in future would 
mainly be composed of conscripts completing their post- 
militia service. There are great advantages in that close 
association between the civil and military authorities which is 
ensured through the T.A. Associations, and it is to be hoped 
that the latter will continue to interest themselves in that 
direction, but the War Office may wish to feel that the 
administration of this important part of the Army should be 
as directly under its control in peace as it is in war. 
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To summarise, the Army of the future might be roughly 
as follows :— 


An advance guard of some 250,000 Regular troops and 
150,000 Milstia ; 

- A main body formed on Regular cadres from men 
completing their post-militia obligation, its strength 
adapted to circumstances by varying the number of years’ 
liability ; 

A rear guard formed of volunteers who have completed 
their military obligations ; and lastly the Army Cadet 
Force. 

Such an army, backed by a population trained to arms; 
would for the first time in our history be consistent with our 
national responsibilities and our position in world affairs. 


W. KIRKE. 


BESIDE THE MONUMENT 


WE are no longer sure that in the blue 

Remote distance, a better country lies— 

A sudden cooler wind is blowing through 

The pine trees, and the swooping plover cries, 
And clouds race onward, till rain’s drifted haze 
Blots out that hyacinth horizon (thought 

So promising) and disappoints our gaze. 
Carefully now, remembering how short 

A time the view stretched clear, we make our new 
Survey. Though hoping still to find 
Tomorrow’s happiness, we know it too 

Could prove a mirage, born to cheat and blind— 
We'll search no more the skyline, since today 
Alone is real; make of it what we may. 


HESTER KNIGHT. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THERE is a story told about a confectioner who sold beef 
and chicken pies. Customers complained that they could not 
discover any chicken, but the confectioner insisted that he 
made the pies on a fifty-fifty basis—one cow to one chicken. 

This mathematical formula is brought to mind whenever 
American officials say with apparent magnaminity that 
British and American reconversion after Germany has been 
defeated should be on a fifty-fifty basis ; British and American 
war industries should be turned over to civilian production 
at the same rate. This proposal appears to be perfectly fair 
and logical, but it omits the fact that British energies have 
been concentrated on the war effort to a far greater propor- 
tionate extent than those of the United States. American 
civilian existence has been little changed by the war. This 
can be seen very easily in the rationing regulations enforced 
in the two countries. Some American foodstuffs are rationed, 
such as meat, sugar and canned goods, but the rationing is 
not so strict as in England, while items such as clothes, milk, 
eggs are not rationed. There is no National Service Act, 
women are not conscripted at all, and such non-essential 
trades as beauty parlours are more active than before the war. 

Another method of comparing the extent of wartime civi- 
lian production in the two countries is to take the figures for 
civilian expenditure. The amount spent this year by American 
civilians on the necessities and amenities of life are as great, 
in fact a little greater, than in pre-war years. This could be 
put another way by saying that American civilian production 
has remained constant and that her enormous war production 
has been laid on top of it. The total of civilian goods and 
services provided despite the war effort is around 
$96,000,000,000. A small part of this, it is true, is due to the 
fact that some services can be expanded without any over- 
head increase. A few thousand extra people can sit each week 
in a large cinema, that is to say buy entertainment, without 
it being necessary to add any extra seats or hire any extra 
ushers. A hundred or so more people can be accommodated 
on each train, and buy transportation, without it being 
necessary to add extra coaches or increase the number of 
railway employees. 

There may appear to be shortages in some of the tangible 
things the civilian wishes to buy compared with pre-war 
conditions, but this is not because less is being produced, but 
because more people are buying that particular thing. To 
the people with large incomes the war may appear to have 
caused a lower standard of living, but the great majority of 
civilian workers are getting more money and living better 
than they did in pre-war years. Taxation takes away some 
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of the money which the civilian population have to spend, but 
taxation in the United States is not as high as it is in England. 
In any comparison between the war effort of England and the 
United States these two factors of higher wages and lower 
taxation must be taken into consideration. Together they 
mean that the American national debt, that is to say the 
internal debt, has increased at a far greater rate during the 
war than in England. High wages increase the dollar price 
of the arms which America produces, and lower taxation 
means that less is paid out of current national income to 
finance the programme so that the total debt is increased. 

Owing to these conditions the United States can eat its 

cake and have it too. Its war workers and civilians generally 
enjoy higher standards of living than in other countries and 
because of this the United States is able to cite dollar figures 
which appear to show that it has contributed more per 
capita to the war effort than have other countries. Mone- 
tary totals are completely valueless as a method of comparison. 
The only way to strike a proper standard of comparison 
would be to compare gun for gun and tank for tank. The 
high living standards which have been maintained in the 
United States during the war may ironically enough have to 
be paid for in part by the overburdened British taxpayer. 
Because of American wartime policy the dollar value of 
lease-lend material is greatly increased. It costs more to 
produce a tank in the United States for example than it would 
to produce the same tank in Great Britain. 
— While the American internal debt has grown rapidly as a 
result of war expenditure America has not contracted any 
external debt. Meeting an internal debt is a matter of re- 
atranging national income, taking money from one pocket 
and putting it into another. It changes the distribution of 
national wealth, but does not reduce its sum total. An 
external debt, however, does. Owing to American gold 
holdings the small adverse trade balances she has at times 
contracted with one or two countries are easily adjusted. 
Britain on the other hand has, as a result of her all-out war 
effort, contracted an external war debt of about £3,000,000,000 
sterling, greater than the total war debt owed the United 
States by all her debtors after the last war. If a lease-lend 
debt were to be added on top of this, Britain’s position would 
not only be intolerable but impossible. In any case, meeting 
her huge external debt will be impossible unless there is a 
vast increase in world trade. 

Unfortunately the cow and chicken fifty-fifty formula is 
found in the United States in another economic field, that of 
tariff reduction. Under that most grossly over-publicised 
and over-praised international instrument, the Reciprocal 
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Tariff Act, American trade barriers can be reduced 50 per 
cent. in return for equivalent reductions in the tariff barriers 
of other countries. This once again sounds perfectly fair and 
logical, but it would actually only be fair if the tariff walls of 
all countries were of equal height to start with. If when the 
Act was passed the whole American tariff wall had° been 
reduced by 50 per cent. it would still have been higher than 
the British tariff wall. After the war the success of the 
various mechanisms for world economic stability will depend 
upon revitalised international trade. To use the Reciprocal 
Tariff Act as the only instrument to open up world trade 
would be like trying to open a concrete pill-box with a tin- 
opener. The difficulties of solving post-war economic problems 
may well prove greater than the difficulties of solving post-war 
political problems ; world economic well-being may prove 
more difficult to attain than world political security. The 
recent American election has been encouraging from the 
political point of view and has increased the chances of 
American collaboration in world political affairs, although 
there was nothing in it to suggest that economic matters 
would be faced with any greater reality. 

The encouragement to be drawn from the elections is not 
that the President has been given a mandate to construct a 
post-war world according to the principles with which he is 
identified. His mandate in terms of popular vote was not 
very great. The encouraging thing about the elections is 
that isolationists of both parties went down in defeat. The 
issue between the two presidential candidates was fortunately 
not one of foreign policy ii the abstract, but which of two 
snen could better be entrusted with the task of carrying out a 
foreign policy which both advocated in practically similar 
terms. According to accepted political mythology American 
isolation after the last war was due to the fact that the party 
of President Wilson was defeated by the Republican party, 
hence the fact that President Wilson’s Democratic successor, 
President Roosevelt, has this time warded off the Republican 
attack is held to assure an end to American isolation. This 
version of events is over-simplified to the point of inaccuracy. 


There are encouraging signs in the present political situation § 


compared with that which existed after the last war, but they 
are of a more complex character. There was no vote on the 
old peace treaty and League Covenant which did not cut 
across party lines. The satisfaction to be derived from 
existing conditions is not due to the changed party position 
but to the type of men who compose both parties. 

Through defeats in pre-election party primaries, through 


personal choice and through the verdict of the polls the 


Senate, which is the treaty ratifying body, has been purged of 
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many members with isolationist records, both Democrat and 
Republican. Senator Robert Reynolds of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, who 
originally secured his election by accusing his opponent of 
eating a stuff known as “caviare’”’ which, as he confidentially 
explained, was actually “ fish eggs,”’ decided to retire. Senator 
Bennett Clark of Missouri, one of the cleverest parliamen- 
tarians in the Senate, whose hostility to international col- 
laboration was almost a personal matter, for his father had 
been robbed of his chances of becoming President in 1912 by 
the nomination of President Wilson, was defeated in the pri- 
maries. His namesake, also a Democrat, Senator D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho and a far less able man, was also defeated in the 
primaries. Senator Homer T. Bone, a Democrat of Washing- 
ton, the leading spirit on the Democratic side in securing the 
passage of a rigid neutrality act before the war, was moved 
quietly upstairs by President Roosevelt to the judicial 
bench. 

In the elections themselves Senator Gerald Nye of North 
Dakota, Republican author of the Neutrality Act and one of 
the most chronic anti-British members of the Senate, went 
down in ignominious defeat. Another Republican, Senator 
John Danaher of Connecticut, a shrewd lawyer and political 
debater whose Irish sense of humour made his Irish dislike 
of all things British all the more effective, met defeat as well. 
Another old-time Senate Republican, ‘‘ Puddler Jim.”’ Davis, 
whose presence in the Senate was usually recalled only when 
he was periodically elected to it, but who nevertheless voted 
consistently on the isolationist side, was sent into retirement. 
A Democratic Senate isolationist, Senator Guy Gillette of 
Iowa, was also defeated by Governor Bourke Hickenlooper, 
his Republican opponent. In each case the absent isola- 
tionist senators will be replaced by senators with a broader 
international outlook. Other new senators have won their 
seats by triumphing over isolationist opponents. Most of 
these defeated candidates were Republicans, but when a 
Democratic party isolationist was challenged by a non- 
isolationist Republican candidate his advocacy of the Presi- 
dent’s re-election did not save him. A good example of this 
occurred in New Jersey, whose new senator will be a Re- 
publican, Alexander Smith, who defeated the Democratic 
candidate, Representative Elmer Wene. Some isolationist 
senators remain, including on the Republican side Hiram 
Johnson of California and on the Democratic side Burton 
Wheeler of Montana and David Walsh of Massachusetts. 

Senator Johnson is the only remaining member of the 
“ Battle of Death,” which led the fight against the Versailles 
Treaty, but his is now but a quavering voice, and ill health 
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will make it impossible for him to play a major réle in the 
future. It was unfortunate that the President found it 
necessary to make special efforts to placate Senator Walsh 
and personally invite him to join the Presidential campaign 
train to secure the electoral votes of Massachusetts. It may 
make it more difficult to defeat him two years hence when he 
is due for re-election. Meanwhile he remains the Chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. Senator Burton 
Wheeler is by far the ablest of the remaining senators with an 
isolationist record. He, too, will find it difficult to secure 
re-election two years hence. Since both these senators will 
go before the electorate two years hence with the record of 
their attitude on the post-war settlements very fresh in its 
mind, they will both undoubtedly feel impelled to moderate 
any inveterate hostility to world collaboration which they 
may feel. 

Not only has the Senate been purged of some of its lead- 
ing isolationists, but a comparison of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee which will deal with the post-war settlements 
after this war, and the Foreign Affairs Committee with which 
Wilson had to cope, is reassuring. In the first place the 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee at the end of the 
last war was Senator Cabot Lodge, bitter political opponent 
of President Wilson. The present Chairman is Senator Tom 
Connolly, who co-operates wholeheartedly with President 
Roosevelt. Republican members of the Committee who 
opposed the Versailles Treaty were far more clever men 
than those on the Democratic side. Democrats such as 
Senator Hitchcock were no match for such brilliant figures 
as Senator Borah, Senator Jim Reed or Senator Hiram 
Johnson. 

Another favourable factor lies not in the composition of 
the Senate, but in the character of the President. President 
Wilson’s virtues were equally his shortcomings. He had none 
of those statesmanlike qualities which made Henry of Navarre 
consider Paris was worth a mass and President Roosevelt 
consider Massachusetts 16 electoral votes worth a telephone 
call to Senator Walsh. Nobody ever accused President 
Wilson of being a good politician. Had he been less rigid 
and adamant the Senate might have accepted the Versailles 
Treaty with unimportant changes. The Senate at that time 
did not consist of black opponents and white supporters of 
the Versailles Treaty, but was split into many shades of grey. 
There was a group who followed Wilson in demanding the 
passage of the Treaty without any modification whatsoever. 
A group at the other pole who were opposed to the Treaty 
however modified. And in between strong reservationists 
represented by men like Senator Lodge and mild reserva- 
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tionists of whom Frank Kellogg, later Secretary of State and 
author of the Kellogg Pact, was typical. 

President Wilson, most old-time political newspaper 
correspondents agree, could at any time have brought about 
an alliance of his own followers with enough reservationists 
to have secured a two-thirds majority for the Treaty. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, unlike President Wilson, is a shrewd politician 
and believes that compromise is the essence of the democratic 
process of government. He would never at this stage sub- 
scribe to the principle that no bread is better than nine- 
tenths of a loaf. 

A final advantage to be found in this Senate just elected 
over the Senate which won its fight with President Wilson is 
the personality of the Vice-President, its presiding officer. 
People have often wondered why President Roosevelt did not 
insist upon the renomination of Henry Wallace as Vice- 
President and President of the Senate, but instead used his 
influence to secure the nomination of Senator Harry Truman. 
One reason may well be that the President realised that Henry 
Wallace had some of the rigid virtues which characterised 
President Wilson and was afflicted with a chronic dislike of 
compromise. Senator Truman on the other hand, although he 
may lack some qualities which Henry Wallace possesses, is 
gifted with an ability to bring divergent elements together. 
He showed this gift very clearly as Chairman of the War 
Investigation Committee composed of Democrats and Repub- 
licans of all shades of opinion. The Committee has issued 
many reports all of which have been accepted by the total 
membership of the Committee and on no occasion has a 
minority report been issued. Qualities such as these will 
assist in securing a bi-partisan consideration of any post-war 
proposals. 

There is in fact only one thing which may bring about the 
defeat of the Treaty—that is the Treaty itself. But that is 
another story. 


WASHINGTON. DENYS SMITH. 


GOOD-BYE TO OUR BRITISH FRIENDS, 
AND THANK YOU! 


So we are packing. You are at last getting rid of us. We 
know how charmingly you have behaved to us and what 
kind and attentive hosts you have been. But we know how 
even the most considerate host breathes a sigh of relief when 
at last the guests are out of the house. And we have been 
here for nearly six years. 

Can you recall those times in which we first began to 
arrive here? They were fateful moments, and for us they 
were terrible and immensely sad. After Munich, after the 
Ides of March of 1939. Behind us was hell and a ‘desert. A 
Nazi hell of bestiality and devilishness, a desert of moral and 
political ideals. And before us lay the obscure perspective of 
a long exile. We were uprooted from our native soil, we left 
behind us our friends and acquaintances, many of us even our 
own families, we lost the existence which we had built up by 
strenuous labour. We went abroad, to unknown conditions, 
the majority of us not knowing where we should lay our heads 
for the night and how we should satisfy our hunger. Woven 
into our great national tragedy there were thousands and 
thousands of profound personal tragedies. We were outlaws 
and refugees, without a country, without families, without 
our own hearth, we were like fragments of wreckage which 
were being carried by the swift current of events into the 
unknown... . 

Never, never shall we forget the way in which you then 
received us. You sent members of your committee for refugees 
right up to our frontier, to Poland. You escorted us your- 
selves right into your beautiful country, settled us in your 
houses, gave us the possibility of life and work. Never shall 
we forget the great moment when we disembarked at Harwich. 
It was as if we had thrown off an evil nightmare. What an 
unforgettable feeling when after the horrors of Nazi occupa- 
tion you could again promenade up and down the deck, 
speak in your normal voices and about what you wanted to, 
meet policemen without the fear that they would suddenly 
stretch out their hands, begin to search you and take you into 
protective custody ! What a luxury it was to buy, for the 
first time the wide sheets of the English newspapers, to settle 
down comfortably on a seat and openly read news that had 
not been cooked, and freely expressed and mutually con- 
tradictory editorial opinions! And what a tremendously 
powerful and indelible impression one received when dear 
Mrs. Smith wished you for the first time good-night, and an 
attentive Mr. Smith conducted you to your room. 

Five and a half years have passed since that;time. Five 
and a half years we have been living here amongst you. Five 
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and a half years of thes:most{momentous war of modern 
history. Five and a half years of your suffering, toil and 
sweat—and indomitable courage and limitless devotion. 
Five and a half years of heavy physical and spiritual strain, 
the sustaining of shattering blows, and then a glorious journey 
forwards, crowned by the tremendous victories of to-day. 
We were amongst and with you when you were building your 
shelters, digging trenches, painting blackout lines in the 
streets, and sticking pieces of paper across the windows. 
We went with you to the shelters in the first few alerts at the 
beginning of the war during the 1940 blitz and the period of 
the flying bombs. With you we watched with anguish in our 
hearts the tragic collapse of France and followed with bated 
breath the heroic epic of Dunkirk. We set our teeth and 
clenched our fists together with you and prepared pistols and 
Molotov cocktails for the fight on the beaches and in the 
streets in the late summer and early autumn of 1940. We 
were at your side in that crucial moment of the war when, 
to Hitler’s surprise, you declined to consider yourselves as 
beaten and, instead, prepared to defend against the most 
powerful war machine then in existence your freedom and 
that of the whole world with obsolete cannons from the last 
war, the King’s rifles, wooden clubs and a few out-of-date 
tanks. 

Our airmen helped your famous “ few ”’ to win the Battle 
of Britain, our soldiers were at your side withstanding 
Rommel’s onslaught at Tobruk and helping to guard your 
coasts until the time came when they joined hands with you 
in the final battle of Germany. Our few workmen and 
engineers over here did their best to help you to keep the 
wheels of your war factories moving, and our girls joined 
hands with yours in the A.T.S. and the W.A.A.F. 

We were sometimes cross with you, or even angry—on 
account of the annoying delays with regard to the Second 
Front. We impatiently stamped on your soil waiting for you 
to smash up Berlin, Munich and Nuremburg and other seed 
plots of Nazi evil and nests of their filthiness. And when the 
turn of the tide finally came, we, together with you, were in 
spirit with your wonderful Eighth Army, accompanied it in 
its impressive desert march and its magnificent leapfrogs into 
Sicily, and across the Straits of Messina up to Anzio. And 
when at last the long-expected D-Day arrived, we gathered 
with you round your wireless to listen with deep emotion 
to your King’s message and to join in your prayers for the 
blessing of this final struggle for deliverance. 

Yes, we lived here with you in these hospitable islands 
through all the ordeals and glories of those fateful five and 
a half years. And during that time we became very fond of 
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you. We had heard about you before, and very much more 
than you had heard of us. But when we spent some time 
here amongst you we realised how little we really knew about 
you. We discovered that our minds were in possession of a 
variety of facts about you and your country. Yet our know- 
ledge of your national character—and that is the most 
important factor of all—was very bookish indeed. 

During those years we learned a lot about you, and from 
you. We became acquainted with your wonderful sense for 
discipline. Not for mass discipline decreed from above and 
maintained by police supervision, but for a_ self-imposed 
voluntary discipline, the most typical external expression of 
which are your innumerable queues. We admired it all the 
more since we saw what an extraordinary degree of liberty is 
afforded you over here to express the most variegated points 
of view, even the most foolish. We marvelled at your extra- 
ordinary regard for fair play both in personal relations and in 
the political sphere. We saw how, with all your individualism 
and the passionate protection of your privacy, you had really 
developed a remarkable degree of team work, in football and 
cricket as well as in those higher political games, in your 
Cabinet and in your venerable mother of Parliaments. We 
noted with respect your exceptional honesty and decency, 
not only in man-to-man relations, but in respect also to public 
affairs and public property. We acquired a liking for your 
instinctive behaviour, which to begin with annoyed us by its 
illogicality and irrationality, since we are absolute fanatics 
with respect to logical argumentation! We admired your 
magic wand of the middle way, which you are always able to 
discover even amidst the most contradictory alternatives, 
apparently irreconcilable: this capacity for political com- 
promise which seems to be the vitalising elixir of your remark- 
able system of government. We discovered on the spot the 
beneficial effects exercised by your dislike of all kinds of 
dogmatism, your practical pragmatic approach to burning 
political, economic and social problems, and your progressive, 
yet at the same time safe, evolutionism and gradualism upon 
your national life. 

In short, we learnt regarding yourselves, your culture 
and your political system that which could not be learned 
from any books, for even if such matters can be mastered in 
theory, they never penetrate into the heart and mind in the 
same way as when one is confronted with a picture at close 
range, the picture in this case of a great nation at war and at 
work, in an all-out struggle for the most basic elements in its 
existence. 

I am afraid that while we were over here we could not 
provide you a representative and adequate picture of our- 
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selves. We arrived in your country at the lowest point in our 
national misfortune, in the depths of that which seemed to us 
to be the most terrible tragedy in our national life. We had 
nothing to take our stand on except a firm faith in a better 
future. Of everything else we were robbed at home, and there 
reached us from our homeland only the most melancholy 
reports regarding the persecution of those who were nearest 
and dearest tous. Do not therefore take it amiss, dear British 
friends, if at times we were somewhat depressed, cross or 
irritable. If every day one expects to receive news that one’s 
mother or father, son or daughter, brother or sister have been 
sent to a concentration camp, or even executed because one 
is abroad and fulfilling one’s sacred duty to the Republic, it 
is no wonder that one’s mood becomes sometimes somewhat 
difficult. When living as emigrants, uprooted from their 
native soil, people are always very sensitive, liable to rapid 
oscillations of thought, and they easily fall into disputes and 
into grumbling. And do not be surprised that to some of us 
it seemed that everything was going much too slowly, that 
we gave expression to impatience, and as a result became 
unattractive, in fact at times appeared to be even ungrateful. 

A people with your humane disposition will surely under- 
stand this. 

For believe me, my dear British friends, when I say that 
during these years in which we have been through good and 
evil together we became very fond of you indeed. That 
dreadful scab of Munich which once served to divide us was 
swept away by the swift course of events which threatened to 
submerge us all and caused us at last to find ourselves all 
together in the same boat. You yourselves cleared the matter 
up through the solemn repudiation of that shameful dictate, 
and we can now efface it from our memories as something 
which now belongs only to history, and which can best serve 
our common cause as a warning for the future. The firm 
links of friendship which we have forged during these difficult 
years have strengthened our mutual alliance as well as a host 
of personal links. 

So we are packing now after all. A few of us have already 
left. Others will soon follow. Your beautiful island garden 
will at last, after six years, be free of agitated foreigners, with 
their noisy speech, their feverish gesticulations and their 
restless impatience. And we shall be back again in our homes 
—or what is left of them. But we shall not forget. We shall 
for ever remember, and tell our friends and relations how good 
you were to us poor refugees in those fateful days of peril 
and brilliant victory. Thank you for your hospitality. 
Thank you for everything you have done for us. 

Ep. TABORSKY. 


TEMPORARY HOMES 


THE revelation in the White Paper on the British war effort 
that a third of our homes in this country have been destroyed 
or damaged by enemy action since 1939 brought home the 
gravity of the post-war housing situation. To provide even 
a low standard of shelter for everyone, without too long a 
delay, will certainly demand united effort. We do not want 
any more talking about,‘ homes for heroes,’’, such_as that in 
which Mr. Lloyd George. ‘indulged i in 1919, when he produced 
plans for hundreds of thousands of houses on paper. We 
need homes on the ground. 

The number required is not certain. At the present time 
we do not know how many men and_women will be sent to 
the Pacific Front ; how many will be retained in the Armies 
of Occupation of Europe; how long demobilisation will 
take ; whether fainilies returning from munition and recep- 
tion areas will settle down in their own old districts, or will 
seek new work elsewhere ; and how many families will decide 
to emigrate overseas. 

There is also hopeless uncertainty about the crucial ques- 
tion of building costs. Before the war, houses with three 
bedrooms were being built for an approximate cost of £335. 
This was for a brick house with a superficial area of 775 square 
feet. During 1945 the Government hope to supply temporary 
bungalows with two small bedrooms, and with an estimated 
life of not longer than Io years, for {600. The cost of site and 
site works will be additional. Estimates of post-war building 
costs are so conflicting that the Treasury is finding it difficult, 
if not impossible, to fix any definite figure for future Exchequer 
subsidies to stimulate State-assisted housing. Nor can private 
enterprise make any definite plans without some reasonable 
certainty about costs and rents. But every responsible 
spokesman for either the Government or the building industry 
for months past has emphasised that it is imperative to bring 
down building costs, if ambitious schemes are not to remain 
mere houses in the air. 

The country has never been told how much additional 
cost, paid entirely by the taxpayers, is imposed upon house 
building owing to the unrevealed overhead charges of the 
various Government departments all with their fingers in the 
housing pie. The Ministries of Works, Health, Labour, 
Town and Country Planning, Transport, Production, Fuel 
and Power, Supply, Agriculture, and in Scotland, the Scot- 
tish Office, each have officials devoting part, if not all, their 
office hours to administration of the various Government 
regulations affecting building. This is not the whole of the 
story. The Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Ministry, the 
Ministry of Home Security, the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
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and the Ministry of Education, are other departments with 
which builders are having to deal, as part of their work. In 
the future there will be yet another Government department, 
that of National Insurance, adding further to the flood of 
forms and questionnaires which overwhelm building staffs. 
Each form costs public money and imposes a further burden 
upon those, whether they be architects, surveyors, contractors, 
operatives, manufacturers, or distributors of building 
materials. These are the men who actually build the houses— 
a fact that is too often forgotten, whether the bill is paid by 
the taxpayer, the ratepayer, or by private enterprise. 

Bombing has, however, made it essential to try out new 
methods and new materials. Even though it will mean a 
deplorable lowering of housing standards to the level of half 
a century ago, temporary dwellings must be built, if men and 
women who have been on war service are to have separate 
homes of their own. Otherwise they will have the unhappy 
fate of lodging with their “ in-laws,” a trial to both sides, and 
an expedient which will lead to overcrowding and other evils. 

Accordingly the Government have decided to go ahead 
with an ambitious programme of providing temporary accom- 
modation in factory-made bungalows. These have been 
specially selected on account of the small proportion of 
ordinary building labour required for their erection. But the 
temporary scheme must be considered in relation to the pro- 
gramme of permanent accommodation. The post-war hous- 
ing programme will be in three instalments—first an emer- 
gency period lasting probably for two or three years; the 
second the transitional period, probably for about Io years ; 
and the third, the normal period, when costs should have 
settled down to a level balancing with the cost of living and 
rates of wages. 

So far the Government have approved three types of tem- 
porary homes. The Arcon Mark V bungalow has a steel 
framework clad with corrugated asbestos cement sheets, 
and pre-fabricated timber-framed panels. The Uni-Seco 
bungalow has walls of pre-fabricated units of wood 
frames covered with flat asbestos sheeting and filled with 
wood wool and cement insulator. The Tarran bungalow is 
mainly a timber building. Each of these bungalows contains 
a living-room, two bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom and W.C. 
The maximum size if 655 square feet, about 250 feet less 
than the minimum recommended by the Dudley Committee 
fora more permanent house. The bedrooms, too, are below 
the standard of size advised by the Ministry of Health. The 
living-room is likely to be draughty, for in one type design 
there are three separate doors to a room, measuring 17 feet 
by 10 feet. There are no open fireplaces. The external 
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design is that of a hut. However cleverly they may be laid 
out on a site, these bungalows will not add to the amenities 
of the countryside. Local authorities have been advised that, 
as the bungalows may have a life of 10 years, every effort 
should be made to ensure that their surroundings are as 
pleasant as possible. Their lay-out and their colour scheme 
will require even more skill and care than with permanent 
buildings. 

Already 90,000 of these pre-fabricated bungalows have 
been allocated to local authorities. So we may expect to see 
thousands of these in being within the next few months. 
They will be criticised both by the public and the tenant, 
but they must be accepted for what they are—an emergency 
measure, unfortunately made necessary by German devilry. 
They will certainly not be suitable for families with children, 
for they are only designed to provide accommodation for 
three or four persons according to age and sex. They are 
intended for temporary use, so that the growing family, as 
children arrive, may in due course move into permanent 
houses. These may be provided by local authorities or by 
private enterprise. 

The rents to be charged the tenants of these bungalows 
will be fixed by the local authority, who will let and manage 
them, in the same way as for permanent houses. It will be 
open to the authority to grant reductions in rent in cases of 
hardship, or to apply a scheme of differential renting as they 
think fit. A rent of ros. per week, exclusive of rates, has been 
assumed to cover supervision and management, repairs and 
maintenance, bad debts and voids. 

The rent of ros. a week will leave about 30s. a week to 
be found partly by the taxpayers who will pay the cost of 
the structure and sub-structure, and partly by the ratepayers 
who will have to provide the site and the necessary services. 
In the London area the estimated total cost to public funds, 
apart altogether from administrative charges, is {600 for the 
structure, and well in excess of £500 for the land and site 
works. It is, in fact, a very expensive scheme for a very 
inferior dwelling with only a short life. It is, however, the 
best that the officials of the Ministry of Works have been able 
to provide after four years of investigation. Many leaders of 
the building industry believe that, if they had been ap- 
proached by the Government when bombing was started in 
the autumn of 1941, and if their advice had been taken, they 
could have offered a better dwelling for a lower price. Whether 
Mr. Sandys, the new Minister of Works, will work in the future 
more closely with the building industry as a whole remains 
to be seen. 

When the houses are built and the tenants have been selected 
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and moved in, other problems will still remain to be 
solved. The bungalows are not suitable for large furniture 
of the old-fashioned type. Local authorities have therefore 
to add to their duties and advise prospective tenants about 
how to obtain utility furniture. One admirable point about 
the design is that these bungalows are already provided with 
cupboards and even bookcases, and tables in the kitchen. 

Each bungalow will also contain the excellent kitchen and 
bathroom units which have been designed so that as much 
work as possible may be done in factories. This unit is a 
panel with kitchen equipment on the one side and bathroom 
fittings on the other. On the kitchen side a complete unit 
includes a refrigerator, a combined sink and draining board, 
a washing boiler, a cooker, a working bench, racks for plates, 
pots and pot lids. On the living-room side there is a solid 
fuel stove with a back boiler. On the hall side there is an 
airing cupboard and hot water cylinder. On the bathroom 
side there is a lavatory basin and bath, with hot and cold 
water, a heated towel rail, cupboards and shelves. Many of 
the tenants will need some help in handling gas or electric 
refrigerators and similar equipment. Otherwise they will soon 
be smashed or injured. 

It will be seen from this summary of the Government’s 
plans for temporary homes that they involve socialism in 
practice. State officials are responsible for the plans. The 
State through taxation will take the money out of the public’s 
pocket in order to pay for the cost of the land, the site works 
and the structure. Local authorities will act as the State’s 
agents, and will select tenants and manage and maintain 
these bungalows. In time the State will have left on their 
hands the remains of these dwellings. 

All this should not blind our eyes to appreciate that we 
ought to devise far better schemes for housing at much lower 
costs, and that this can be done given the full co-operation of 
the building industry. Departmental control by officials, 
however zealous, always puts up costs. A permanent and 
effective solution of our housing problems depends upon 
bringing down the present inflated costs. This can only be 
done by the building industry itself increasing its rate of pro- 
duction, by speeding up output, by improving the organisa- 
tion of each job on a “‘ time and progress schedule,’ by more 
skilled supervision, and by using to the utmost every new 
mechanical and scientific invention. 


B. S. TOWNROE. 


(A member of the Government’s Central Housing Advisory 
Committee.) 


A YOUNG MAN’S INVESTMENT POLICY 


I AM writing this article outlining certain principles on invest- 
ment, which have given satisfactory results, and with the 
hope that they be of some use to those in something like the 
position that I was in when I was a young man—now many 
years ago. My circumstances were that I was a subaltern in 
the gunners before the outbreak of wars on their present 
colossal scale, at a time when the State was able to exploit 
the attractions of the Services. With pay of 4s. 7d. a day one 
had to provide one’s uniform costing over £100, one’s furni- 
ture, a couple of chargers with their civil and military sad- 
dlery, and of course to pay for one’s full messing and for 
travelling when on leave. The Government gave one free 
quarters and—to be quite exact—a coal scuttle and fire irons. 
My first quarters abroad were in an old castle with walls 
tro feet thick which had previously been condemned as a 
naval prison. Even with a private income of £100 good 
management was required, but admittedly we did not do 
ourselves badly, and as an example I recall hearing a mess 
waiter give as an order for his master’s breakfast “‘ tea, toast 
and five lightly boiled eggs for a sick officer.’’ A mess secre- 
tary who could provide such fare for 3s. a day was a public 
benefactor. 

The vast majority of officers in the two Services had to 
exercise care in their personal finances, and although we 
grumbled at the official methods of accounting and red tape 
regulations we were in actual fact getting a better education 
in business matters than was given in many other walks of 
life—even in those directly concerned with industry and 
banking. Perhaps it is fortunate that few people realise how 
many men from the Services have been successful in the 
higher ranks of commerce and I was surprised in 1938 when 
General Sir Herbert Lawrence, the chairman of Glyn Mills 
Bank, with whom I was discussing the floating of a £3,000,000 
Government loan, told me that he had found a better apprecia- 
tion of finance among those who had served in the regular 
Forces of the Crown than among those who had spent their 
early lives in,the City. He mentioned the names of several 
men who were doing well in banking and commercial circles 
whom he had known when Lord Haig’s Chief of Staff, and 
added that he had found in the Army and Navy officers— 
especially those trained on the staff—who had a better power 
to handle men, a wider spirit of co-operation and a clearer 
grasp of essentials than was usually forthcoming from those 
who had spent all their careers in commerce. 


At the age of 21 I was given £6,000 and some insurance § 


policies, with little prospect of more for many years to come. 
This sum was more than I required to provide an income to 
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meet my immediate need, especially as I was lucky enough 
to be an adjutant which doubled my army pay, but even 
though one’s financial prospects might be brighter if one 
passed the Staff College, yet it gave little scope for the future 
maintenance of a wife and family with all the incidental 
expenses of travel and the provision of a home, and the 
outlook on retirement was not altogether cheerful. Any 
temptation that I might have had to make money by betting 
was fortunately discarded after hearing some poor fool lay 
money on the horse I was riding in a point-to-point, though 
in fairness to my steed I should add that he did his best to 
finish after disposing of his rider. 

I have purposely given rather full details of my own 
position, because the right policy for investment depends so 
largely on age, prospects, and other circumstances. In later 
life a man with family responsibilities will be well advised to 
think how he can best provide for them, rather than to increase 
his own capital which will be liable to death duties on a scale 
which rises like a geometrical progression with the total 
amount of the estate. It would probably be wise for him to 
realise some of his own capital in order to give endowment 
insurance policies to his children, and it is still a matter of 
surprise to me to read of large estates left by excellent fathers 
with amounts greatly in excess of their own requirements 
had they lived to be a hundred, and who have left their 
children less well provided for because they have not cared to 
take expert advice on the subject. Moreover, I have assumed 
that after the war our Government will again wish to encourage 
private enterprise and that spirit of adventurous endeavour 
on which our Empire was founded. Anyone who does not 
expect this to happen would be wiser to seek advice, should 
they desire to do so, from those persons who, even in the most 
Socialistic States, manage to accrue large fortunes, but they 
would probably have to adopt methods which have hitherto 
been quite at variance with English ideas and English codes ! 

As a result of my experience certain general principles for 
investment have emerged which are first set out below, and 
which are later discussed in detail :— 

(r) Avoid securities on the trustee list ! 

(2) Do not buy investments merely for an early rise. 

‘ (3) Capital appreciation is more valuable than big divi- 
ends. 

(4) Assess your “‘ real income ”’ on the value of your capital. 

(5) Select companies which are likely to require further 
capital for development. 

(6) A better return is usually obtainable from investments 
Overseas than from those at home, but greater caution is 
hecessary in one’s selection. 
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(7) Investments should be spread not only geographically, 
but also in their character. 

(8) It is wise to sell out one’s interests in any industry 
in which Government ownership appears. 

(9) Give your stockbroker a clear indication of your 
investment policy and make it clear that there will be no 
criticism if his recommendations fail to give immediately 
favourable results. 

(10) Certain points in regard to the directors of a company 
deserve consideration. 

I will now discuss each point in detail. 

It may cause surprise that the advice to avoid securities 
on the trustee list should be given by one who was Permanent 
Secretary in the Ministry of Finance of Northern Ireland. 
I have the greatest admiration for the British Treasury, but 
I have strongly criticised its handling of Trustee Securities, 
By restricting the list unduly it has undoubtedly helped to 
keep down interest rates in war time, but this has been done 
largely at the expense of widows and dependants whose 
estates are tied up in this way. It is admitted that there are 
many anomalies in the present trustee list, for example no 
one can explain why a security which is good enough for the 
Scottish trustee should be debarred to the English trustee 
and vice versa. It will also be agreed that no respectable 
broker would recommend the purchase of some of those now 
on the list, and that he would have no difficulty in suggesting 
others which are far sounder. Moreover, the war has brought 
to light a far greater blemish in trustee holdings when the 
Government under its emergency powers proceeded to requisi- 
tion and to pay off at par the high-yielding securities of a 
Dominion which the latter was not itself able to do for a 
number of years, e.g., the South African 5 per cent. issues. | 
do not know whether this shrewd move was suggested in 
Pretoria or at Westminster, but I shall be surprised if the 
South African Government’s financial advisers in the City 
have not warned that Government that this action may 
prejudice the terms of a future issue if they should again 
wish to come on the London market. I am glad that the 
Ulster Government never contemplated the idea of taking 
advantage of war-time conditions, and I doubt if even its 
unbroken record of credit balances would have made up the 
loss of confidence which such action should arouse in the 
mind of the future investor. I myself refuse to accept a 
trusteeship in which a limitation to trustee securities is 
imposed. An exception should, however, be made in regard 
to savings certificates which are a very good “ basic invest- 
ment ”’ and which are not only free of income tax, but also 
can be purchased or realised without expense and also have 
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the advantage of being repayable at very short notice in case 
of emergency. Five hundred saving certificates are a sound 
purchase not only for the investor but also for each member 
of his family. 

The second point, namely, that one should not buy invest- 
ments merely for a quick rise is because this is merely specula- 
tion, which is much best left to the professionals in the city. 
Like betting, it has its attractions, but the expenses of pur- 
chase and sale are a heavy handicap to profits over a period, 
and the system leads to a state of mind which is anything but 
healthy. 

Most investors are out for a quick return in the shape of 
large dividends, and are, as a rule, not much attracted by 
distant prospects. This is one of the reasons for recom- 
mending an investment in a concern which may have to wait 
some years before declaring a dividend. If the company is a 
sound one there will be a gradual rise in the value of its shares 
during the period of development. This rise in capital, unlike 
dividends, will be free from taxation provided that future 
Chancellors carry out Sir Kingsley Wood’s undertaking to 
remove excess profit tax as soon as possible after the war. 
This tax which penalises a company which has been well and 
conservatively managed has many obvious demerits and 
should be the first in which further relief is given, if British 
industry is to recover. 

This leads to my fourth point, namely, that it is wise to 
base one’s income for expenditure not on the dividends 
received in the year but on a definite percentage of -one’s 
capital. This precaution will in a very large measure remove 
the risk of purchasing investments of a rather speculative 
character. My own practice was to calculate the value of my 
investments each year and to base one’s income on the yield 
that one would expect from that total if it had all been 
invested in British Government long dated securities. As an 
example, if one found that one’s capital was worth £100,000, 
one should regard one’s real income as £1,800, which is about 
what one might hope to get from that capital if it had all been 
invested in 34 per cent. War Loan, taking into account 
income tax deductions after rebates. It might happen that 
one’s actual receipts from dividends were less than {1,800, 
if many of one’s investments were paying no dividends, but 
in that event one would be justified in dipping temporarily 
into one’s capital, since the element of risk has been covered 
by the cleverest financial brains in the country when assessing 
the capital value of one’s holdings. On the other hand, the 
converse equally holds true, and if one’s dividends yield over 
{1,800 one should regard the excess as due for investment 
and not as one’s income. 
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The advantage of selecting a company in which further 
capital for development is likely to be required is that the 
directors if they realise their responsibilities to their share- 
holders will give them an opportunity to subscribe to the new 
issues on favourable terms. This course not only gives con- 
sideration to the interests of those who have supported the 
company in the past, but it entails a very considerable saving 
to the company in expenses, especially if underwriting can be 
dispensed with. Some companies when making a new issue 
in this way spread the calls for payment of the new shares 
over a considerable period, and this is undoubtedly in the 
interests of the poorer shareholders, and where it was not 
adopted it raised the suspicion that it was hoped that many 
of the shareholders would not take up their allotment. Recent 
issues of new capital are only made with the approval of the 
New Issues Committee and seem to be for a single lump sum 
payment at rather short notice, but it is to be hoped that the 
pre-war practice will some day be resumed. On one occasion 
a new issue of capital was made by a company in which I held 
shares ; a single payment was required and at short notice. 
Although Messrs. Cox, the Army bankers at that time, would 
probably have been ready to help, the idea of borrowing has 
always been repugnant to me, and the only way left for meet- 
ing this payment was to divert most of the balance I had set 
aside for my passage money and the other expenses of my four 
months’ leave. An opportunity of work on the voyage 
enabled one to obtain a very cheap passage, and at the same 
time afforded a lesson in German efficiency on board ship and 
also an insight of German gluttony. We served eight meals 
in the course of the day! [Savings certificates had not been 
started at that time, otherwise one would certainly have 
been tempted to use them, which would have been a pity.] 

There were in the past, and I hope it will also be true in 
the future, better opportunities for making good investments 
when stationed overseas than at home. There were also 
better chances of losing one’s money. When I first went to 
India the native banker used to lend to his compatriots with 
interest at 7} per cent., but it was not 7} per cent. per annum, 
but 74 per cent. per month! A friend who felt he could do 
better than this for the ignorant natives, started a kind of 
bank which did very well for its shareholders and quite 
fairly by its customers. Unfortunately for the latter, the 
Indian baniahs resented this incursion into their activities 
and the Government was asked to intervene; this, it was 
able to do, by raising a question as to whether a particular 
deposit was the personal property of a rajah or part of the 
Crown jewels. In the circumstances, it was thought wiser to 
wind up the company whilst the going was good, especially 
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as there were indications that American gangster methods 
were being adopted by our competitors. One of my most 
fortunate ventures was when I hada chance to join with some 
others in planting in Malaya some of the rubber seeds from 
the trees grown in the botanical gardens at Colombo from 
seeds which had previously been smuggled out of South 
America. It meant waiting seven years, like Laban, before 
one got any return, but one felt one was doing some Empire 
work in developing this experiment, and it certainly gave a 
very handsome eventual profit. 

In recent years a number of industrial trust companies 
have been started to enable their shareholders to spread their 
investments over a very wide area, and also in many different 
kinds of business. Some of them were started under boom 
conditions which will always prove a handicap, and they all 
suffer certain disadvantages in taxation and in the expenses 
of management which are not incurred by a direct holder, but 
they do give to their shareholders expert guidance which may 
outweigh any such factors. If the young investor has made 
up his mind to rely on his own judgment he can at any rate 
learn certain lessons from these concerns. The warning 
against having too many eggs in one basket is certainly a 
salutary one, and it is a wise precaution when making an 
up-to-date valuation of one’s investments to note whether 
one’s holding in any country or in any kind of industry— 
even though widely distributed—forms an unduly high pro- 
portion of the total amount. Favourable opportunities may 
arise when serving abroad for investment in that country, 
but if one subsequently found that the valuation of one’s 
Indian investments, for example, represented one-third of 
one’s total capital, then some changes would appear timely, 
and this would also be the case if one discovered that a very 
big proportion of one’s capital was represented by, say, 
railway shares, even though these were in various companies 
working in different countries. 

I have learnt by sad experience that as soon as the State 
appears on the scene of any industry it is wise to clear out 
from that industry as soon as possible. One could find almost 
numberless cases to prove the wisdom of this advice, but one 
or two will suffice: The Canadian Pacific Railway is a com- 
pany which has every reason to be proud of its career and 
of its efficient and conservative management, but ever since 
the Canadian Government decided to enter into the railway 
business and to take over the Grand Trunk Railway, etc., as 
a State concern—at almost incredible cost to the Canadian 
taxpayer—the C.P.R: has been subjected, not only to unfair 
competition, but has also had to suffer most of the disadvan- 
tages which State ownership and political pressure have 
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imposed on the Canadian State railways. Another glaring 
example is afforded by the action of the Argentine Govern- 
ment and of the Buenos Aires corporation in dealing with 
those British companies which provided them with a good 
and cheap transport system. Even under the existing 
Government of India the action taken when it acquired the 
Bengal North-Western Railway—action which will involve 
heavy expenses in litigation—has given an unfortunate 
impression of State administrative methods, and has provided 
a bad precedent for future Governments in that country. It 
seems to be inevitable, that, when the dead hand of State 
management enters into any business, the ill-effects spread 
like a disease, not only over that particular concern, but also 
over those of the same kind which are left outside State 
ownership. 

Although one may get opportunities for making one’s own 
investment—more especially when abroad—it is not intended 
that one should dispense with the expert advice of a stock- 
broker. It is, however, essential to make clear to him one’s 
financial position and one’s financial policy, and that one 
should not subject his recommendations to criticism if they 
do not produce the immediate results desired. The decision 
to adopt a long-term policy in one’s investments implies an 
obligation to disregard momentary fluctuations, and unless 
one is prepared to accept this condition with equanimity it 
would be better to adopt some other system of investment. 

Finally there is the question of the type of directors 
which should influence one’s choice of a company. In recent 
years the tendency has been to bring on to the board men 
who have served all their time in that company, and there 
have been many cases where the chairman started his career 
as an office boy in the company. Up toa point this may bea 
good thing, though in my view it is better if this promotion 
is reserved for the ranks of manager and managing director, 
In the later years of the last century certain{companies began 
to take in public school boys, and, more rarely, university 
men directly into their employment ; Messrs. Guinness, for 
example, enlisted several Wykehamists direct: from Win- 
chester College, and in 1939 Lord Stamp told me that he was 
fully satisfied with the policy which the L.M.S. Railway had 
adopted on these lines. It may well be that men trained in 
this way will provide all the qualities required of a director of 
a company. I must, however, confess to being disposed to 
look favourably on a company in which the chairman and 
several members of the board are men who have established 
their position in other walks of life. For some reason a board 
so composed seems more ready to give full weight to their 
responsibilities to their shareholders than one which consists 
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mainly of those who have been in the employment of the 
company. It would only be natural if the latter started with 
a bias against their shareholders—that nebulous body which 
has been used in the past as a kind of Jorkins for deciding 
against the demands of the employees! Moreover, a board 
constituted on the lines of my preference is likely to show 
greater independence in the choice of key men, and to be more 
free from city financial interests than one which consists only 
of the company’s old employees. I do not think the public 
is sufficiently alive to one of the dangers which will confront 
us when peace comes ; although I have the greatest admira- 
tion of the way in which our Civil Service performs its proper 
duties, I view with alarm the extent to which these duties 
have been enlarged by war-time conditions. It was perhaps 
inevitable that this should be the case and that a very large 
number of men should have been transferred from industry 
into the temporary ranks of the Civil Service, where the 
majority have done excellent work for which their country- 
men should be grateful. It is not surprising that many of 
them find their new conditions congenial, and enjoy the 
freedom of control which had prevailed formerly when they 
were subject to a board of directors. Moreover, there cannot 
be that same atténtion to economical administration when 
funds are provided from the apparently unlimited funds of the 
Exchequer, instead of from the capital or dividends of the 
hungry shareholder. If this risk should become a reality 
then the principles of investment which have been enunciated 
in this paper would no longer be valid—at any rate in regard 
to our country’s investments. 


WILFRID SPENDER. 


ON WRITING TO THE PAPERS 


I HAVE been writing to the paper about the German people. 

Naturally I could not suggest anything extreme—as, for 
example, that we ought to wipe out the whole lot of them— 
because, although this is what a very large number of people 
really think, nobody would be allowed to say so in any British 
newspaper. It would be regarded as “ stiffening the resis- 
tance of the German people ”’ and “ placing a weapon in the 
hands of Goebbels.”’ 

There could be no more eloquent testimony to the influence 
of the Herr Doktor on the British public than that the fear 
of what he might say should prevent our newspapers from 
publishing what is a fairly widespread opinion. It was 
therefore the far-reaching voice of that powerful German 
which compelled me to propose the next best thing—that 
Germany should be deprived of her independent severeignty. 
This mild suggestion was duly published, and just below it 
appeared another letter, in which: someone said how rude the 
Allies had been not to show gratitude for the friendly welcome 
they had received in some German village. 

Then the fun began. Letters and pamphlets arrived. 
Some heartily agreed with me, others said what no newspaper 
is allowed to say, others were hot against my unchristian 
attitude, and quite a lot rode their writers’ own particular 
hobby-horses which had very little to do with the future of 
the German people and nothing to do with my letter. One 
correspondent offered the information that he drank and 
smoked a little—and sometimes swore. He then attacked the 
financiers in Britain and America, and passed from this at a 
single bound to the pious hope that my letter would be the 
beginning of the disestablishment of the Church. 

A spinster of Stroud began by saying we were not a 
talkative people. By the end of the second page she had 
decided that “fools never profit by experience,’ on the 
third her thoughts had turned to “ the parable of the Ten 
Virgins,”’ and she concluded on the fourth with a sentence too 
cryptic for elucidation. A matron of Charlton arraigned me 
for forgetting that we were all Germans ourselves ; she said 
we had been ruled by Germans for 200 years, stated further 
that everybody in Europe was German, and imputed to me 
the theory that England could do no wrong. Having invented 
this helpful hypothesis, she quoted extracts from a novel 
about India to prove that’we could do wrong. 

I turned from this to a postcard so closely written that I 
had difficulty in picking out a legible word. Finally I fetched 
a magnifying-glass and discovered that it was full of exceed- 
ingly rude remarks about the German people. In fact they 
were so rude that I doubt whether the post office would have 
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permitted its delivery if the Postmaster-General had been 
sufficiently assiduous in supplying magnifying-glasses. With 
awe I deciphered three epithets which I had not even heard at 
my public school... . 

The printed pamphlets were Break Up the German Reich— 
the Essential Guarantee of World Peace, by F. Victor Fisher of 
the Anglo-French Alliance, Experiences in Occupied Rhine- 
land—1919-1925, by Ernest T. Troughton, this being an 
account of how Germany duped and divided the Allies during 
those years, and Germany and Europe in the Post-War World, 
which was a speech delivered by Hans Vogel—described as 
“President of the German Social Democratic Party.”’ There 
were also some 22 pages printed by a Glasgow press under the 
authority of a noble Duke whose defence of Hitler attracted 
attention three years ago. This publication set out to prove 
that the German atrocities were not only very much exag- 
gerated but all part of Government propaganda and that the 
Poles committed just as many atrocities as the Germans. 
The writer had had it from a friend who had had it from a 
Polish officer that the treatment of the Polish peasants was 
good and that they were more prosperous than formerly. 
“With regard to Japan,” he wrote, “the most reliable 
information seems to indicate that the general treatment of 
white prisoners and civilians has been good—sometimes 
very good.” 

I looked at the title. It was Propaganda for Proper Geese. 

That was good anyhow—in fact very good. It reminded 
me of a chorus at the beginning of the last war, which ran :— 


* Oh, we’ll all do the goose-step |! 
Yes, we'll all do that new step— 
As we walk down Pick—Piccadilly— 
Just to please Al-mighty—Kaiser Billy ! 
Yes, we'll all do . . .” 


Humming the rest of it reminiscently, I turned over my 
correspondence and considered what to do about it. 

Finally I took three envelopes and readdressed them. I 
sent Break Up the German Reich to the matron of Charlton, 
the rude postcard to the noble Duke, and Propaganda for 
Proper Geese to the writer of the rude postcard. It is never too 
late to enrich one’s vocabulary. 

Now I am writing another letter to the paper about the 
German people. 


G. D. MARTINEAU. 


THE TURF—TO-DAY AND 'TO-MORROW 


THE Frenchman who said that the more the times change 
the more they remain the same, might have been speaking of 
the British Turf. Its controlling body, the Jockey Club, was 
founded nearly two centuries ago, and ever since it has stood 
unchanged and unchangeable. It is still, superficially, one 
of the least ‘‘ democratic’ institutions in the world. Its 
new members are still exclusively chosen by its old members, 
and there is no appeal from its judgments. In the 40 or more 
years in which Admiral Rous was its so-called “‘ Dictator,” he 
sternly defended every stone of his fortress against the assaults 
made on its authority, but although he professed insensibility 
to criticism, no man was more conscious of the value of con- 
structive and progressive ideas, or more ready to use them 
when the time was ripe. The Rous tradition remains to-day. 

The Turf survived the Napoleonic wars, and the Industrial 
Revolution, and the First Great War, unimpaired. It is worth 
examining how it is surviving this war. Survival is the literal 
word for at one time it was threatened by a lack of continuity 
that would have been disastrous. In the summer of 1940 it 
did not seem right to a large number of people, thoughtful 
people too, and not merely noisy spokesmen of small sects, 
that horse-racing should continue in such a crisis, or that 
racing results from England should be broadcast through the 
world. 

“T cannot believe,’’ wrote a correspondent of The Times 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, ‘‘ that I am alone in feeling a 
sense of shame that, at a time when the whole world must be 
listening to British broadcasts ; when the life of France, of our 
own Army in France, and of all nations who love liberty, seems 
to hang by this slenderest thread ; our news bulletins should 
be associated with racing results.” 

“Ts this inequality of effort fair to our fighting men and 
our Allies ?”’ asked another correspondent. And The Times 
published a sheaf of letters under the heading “‘ Are We At 
War?” There was some repercussion. The Derby of 1940 
was run at Newmarket, on June 12, and the following week 
all racing was suspended by the Jockey Club on the advice 
of the Government, The Times expressing the view that 
there would be “‘ general resentment ”’ if it were resumed. 

Nevertheless, it was resumed three months later, on 
September 14. In the meantime Lord IIchester, who had not 
long retired from his office as senior steward of the Jockey 
Club, pointed out, also in The Times, that racing was every 
bit as much an industry as a sport, and that millions had been 
sunk in it, both in racecourses and in breeding establishments. 

The Government took thereafter a reasonable, but not af 
indulgent, view of the whole position. It admitted the 
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national value of the bloodstock breeding industry, and the 
value of export trade arising from it. It admitted also the 
recreational value of racing to war workers. It told the Jockey 
Club that, subject to suspension again at the shortest notice, 
racing could be continued on a strictly limited number of 
courses and with a strictly limited number of horses—approxi- 
mately some 1,500 instead of the usual 5,000 or so. 

There were the natural difficulties with.individual Govern- 
ment departments involving questions such as labour and 
transport, the latter the most difficult of all, but Mr. Bevin 
was generally considerate, and Mr. Hudson, much as he was 
urged to, did not insist on the immediate ploughing up of all 
the race courses, or all the stud farms. 

During 1941, 1942 and 1943 the continuity of racing was 
well preserved, meetings being on Saturdays only with mid- 
week fixtures at intervals at Newmarket. In 1942 the King 
won four of the five classic races with the colt and filly, Big 
Game and Sun Chariot, leased from the Government’s national 
stud to which they have now returned with a potential value 
on them that can be put roughly at near £100,000, or more 
than ten times what it would have been had there been no 
opportunity of proving their racing merit. The cases of Big 
Game and Sun Chariot were taken as a timely illustration of 
the value of the racecourse test for eliminating the good from 
the moderate, and keeping bloodstock values up to a recog- 
nised standard. 

These values fell disastrously almost as soon as the war 
broke out. The great Doncaster yearling sales which were 
due in mid-September in 1939 could not take place, and 
breeders were left with hundreds and thousands of pounds’ 
worth of stock on their hands. Throughout 1940 the slump 
continued, and well-bred animals were literally given away. 
In many cases their owners had them destroyed in conse- 
quence of the difficulty in obtaining rations. The Aga Khan 
advertised his eleven best yearling colts for sale at 400 guineas 
apiece. In ordinary times they would probably have made an 
average of 2,000 guineas each. His Highness also sold to the 
United States his two Derby winners, Bahram, for £40,000, 
and Mahmoud, for £20,000. Though these prices were much 
less than those of normal years, they were nevertheless 
considered equable. American breeders were then bidding 
handsomely for our best horses, and several owners succumbed 
to the inducements offered. 

In 1941 and 1942 prices remained low, though a few people 
gave high figures for fillies mainly with an eye to their breeding 
value in the future. Suddenly, in 1943 prices began to rise 
again. Encouraging news throughout the spring and summer 
of 1944 caused a steady appreciation in values, and at the 
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September yearling sales, held again at Newmarket instead 
of Doncaster, prices were almost dazzling with a general tone 
well up to the highest pre-war standards. During the two 
days’ sale 306 yearlings were sold for a total of 345,150 
guineas, or an average for each lot of 1,128 guineas. This 
average was only eight guineas less than the record made at 
the Doncaster sales of 1928. The national stud sold six fora 
total of 29,200 guineas, the average being the best in its 
history. The Aga Khan, who had sold his eleven best yearling 
colts in 1940 for a total of 4,400 guineas, now paid 23,500 
guineas for two, and so the tale went on. Horses made 
thousands where they would only have made hundreds four 
years before. There is a not ill-founded belief that these were 
in the nature of boom prices like those of 1919, and that there 
will be the inevitable reactions. It can, however, be said that 
the financial side of the British bloodstock breeding industry 
is generally healthy now and is likely to remain healthy for 
some years, certainly while the large world demand remains 
unsatisfied. Prices would have soared higher and higher at 
Newmarket had Dominion and other breeders seen any 
prospect of being able to ship their purchases soon. 

We can now look at some possible effects of the war on 
the strictly racing, as distinguished from the breeding, side 
of the Turf. In the 18th century, and part of the 19th, racing 
was exclusively an aristocratic pastime maintained by the 
noblemen and squires who drew their wealth. almost entirely 
from the land. That some of them dissipated great fortunes 
on the Turf does not concern us. Had there been no horse- 
racing there would always have been the gaming tables. 
About the middle of last century many men from the landed 
class had grown poorer, but their places were being taken by 
the vastly rich industrialists that the age of steam was pro- 
ducing. Though there may have been a difference in its 
texture, and some famous names had disappeared, the Turi 
was still rich and powerful. Men kept coming forward right 
through the 19th century—the Rand sent a new batch— 
ready to expend great sums on their breeding and _ ther 
racing, while taking little account of the financial return it 
brought them. They “ raced for their own money,” as ther 
forbears had done. That is to say, the prize money they won 
was nearly all provided by themselves, and when they struck 
a balance after even a successful season they found that the 
sums their horses had won did not equal the sums they had 
paid in entries, forfeits, training bills, travelling expenses, and 
the dozen odd things that send up the cost of keeping a racing 
stable. Still they were rich enough to pay cheerfully for thei 
fun, and the changeless Turf continued in the same old waj 
until the Great War cast shadows. 
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The Armistice of 1918 brought still another batch of new 
owners, and piles of new money, mainly war profits. Things 
went merrily for another ten years. The great owners who 
were racing before 1914, and whose fathers and grandfathers 
had also raced, continued to breed and race, but there was a 
perceptible lowering in the scale. Taxation was rising 
inexorably, the expenses of keeping horses were rising, and 
the potential stake-money to be won was not rising to the 
same extent. There was, however, the compensation for a 
few large owner-breeders that when they produced a good 
horse which had won, or been placed, in classic races, and was 
not needed for their own studs, they could always sell him at a 
handsome price to go abroad. In this way the adverse balance 
in several racing accounts was partly redressed. 

To-day, taxation has reached such a pitch that there is no 
owner who, after the war, will be able to race on his accus- 
tomed scale without dipping into his capital, that is if racing 
is to be continued on the lines of pre-war days with owners 
running horses mainly for their own money. The great ques- 
tion, therefore, is where will the money come from to keep 
racing going ? 

There are many people who believe that the Totalisator, 
if fully developed, can bring in enough to keep the sport on a 
reasonably sound financial basis without drawing as much as 
heretofore on owners, and they can advance the argument that 
in nearly every other country where the Totalisator is de- 
veloped to capacity stakes are splendid—often much larger 
than in England. Consequently the demands made on owners 
are vastly less than they have been here. And racing flourishes 
in these places: concrete examples could be drawn from 
almost every corner of the world. It is on the other hand an 
incontrovertible fact that an English owner who wishes to 
make racing on a large scale pay can only do so by successful 
betting, or by successfully selling some of his horses to go 
abroad. 

In 1942-43 a committee of the Jockey Club, with Lord 
Ilchester as chairman, sat to consider a re-organisation of 
racing, and their report, when it can be fully implemented, 
will be a landmark in the history of the British Turf. Briefly 
its conception is to divert for the benefit of racing generally 
private profit that now goes to the shareholders of the race- 
course companies. The committee found that, up and down 
the country, there are too many redundant courses, and it 
proposes to abolish these, while taking over certain of the 
others, and conducting them itself as non-dividend paying 
concerns for the benefit of owners, and the comfort of people 
who visit them. With fewer, bigger and better meetings, 
the Totalisator could be exploited to the fullest advantage. 
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The shining example of a meeting that is not conducted for 
the profit of shareholders is Ascot. The Heath is the private 
property of His Majesty, for whom the meeting is administered 
by a body known as the Ascot Authority. The gate money 
at the four-day meeting in June has been vast, and every 
penny that is not spent on improvements and expenses has 
gone to the increase of stake money, with the result that the 
prizes to be won have been glittering. 

The conditions at some of the privately-owned courses, 
even important ones, have been from the point of view of the 
public quite disgraceful. For generations visitors from abroad 
who have been used to Longchamp, or the Palermo course in 
Buenos Aires, or Flemington and Randwick in Melbourne 
and Sydney, can scarcely believe that such places as could 
be found in England have been tolerated by a long-suffering 
British public. Now the Jockey Club has never conducted a 
meeting of its own except Newmarket, which is on its own 
private lands, but there is nothing whatsoever to prevent it 
from doing so or is there anything to prevent it from taking 
over any course it chooses. It has absolute authority. The 
main difficulty is the financing of such transfers as are out- 
lined in the Ilchester report, and endorsed by the Club. A 
start has been made by the registration of a company, Jockey 
Club Racecourses Ltd., with a capital of £10,000, and the 
three stewards as directors. The capital is a nominal one, 
and the acquisition of courses could be carried out by loans. 
It is not anticipated that there would be the smallest difficulty 
in having these loans underwritten. 

While the shareholders in some of the redundant race- 
courses may welcome being bought out as they have never 
received considerable dividends, some difficulty might be 
experienced with certain municipally owned courses should 
the question of their absorption arise. Doncaster, for example, 
with its historic classic race, the St. Leger, is one of the great 
meetings of the English season, and the crowds during the 
four-day meeting in September were vast. Here the large 
profits do not go to shareholders but to the relief of the 
borough rates. Interesting questions of compensation would 
arise here if it were ever contemplated to take over control d 
Doncaster, as they would arise over Chester, also municipally 
conducted to the benefit of the city’s ratepayers. 

York’s famous racecourse on Knavesmire is owned by the 
City Corporation, which leases it to the York Racecours 
Committee, a non-profit making body. As at Ascot, all the 
increment from York racing goes back in improvements and 
stake money, with the result that it is one of the best meetings 
in the Kingdom, and compares well with any in the world 
Now, when the racing is good, and the conditions agreeable, 
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the public will always come, and when the public comes it 
must gratify that common human desire to speculate. There- 
fore, it is agreed, that the Totalisator, when the setting is 
right, will yield dividends from its deductions out of all 
monies betted that will bring enough to keep racing on its 
old high pedestal, without dependance on the mulcting of 
the owners who have hitherto provided most of the sport 
at their own expense. 

When the Totalisator has come into full bearing, what will 
have happened to that peripatetic landmark of the English 
Turf, the bookmaker ? He has been there for more than a 
century, and he had his origin in the circumstance that 
gentlemen found it more convenient to bet with him than 
among themselves, for he was prepared to bet against any 
and every horse ina race. He was in fact a broker relying on 
his ability to receive over all the runners in a race more than 
he had to pay out over the winner. The early bookmakers 
were not regarded as particularly worthy persons, and were 
generally referred to as “‘ legs,’’ which was an abbreviation of 
blacklegs. Gradually the calling became invested with a 
measure of respectability, and some of its members attained 
considerable wealth. But the bookmaker has never received 
recognised status. The Jockey Club professes to take no 
cognisance of betting, which is more or less a fiction because 
it recognises the bookmaker so far as to exclude from all 
racecourses any person whom he can prove to owe him money 
over betting transactions, or is in Turf language ‘‘ a defaulter.” 
Similarly it excludes the bookmaker if he has been proved a 
defaulter. 

Nearly 20 years ago the Government made a flank assault 
on the bookmaker’s calling when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (it was the present Prime Minister) imposed a tax 
on the turnover in all betting transactions. By various 
methods (some of them devious) the bookmakers made the 
tax unworkable, and after a few years it was dropped, the 
return not being worth the cost of collection. Still the book- 
makers never fully recovered their position. The Totalisator, 
which had been introduced about the same time, began steadily 
to grow in popularity with the general public, and the book- 
makers felt the increasing pinch of its competition. The wiser 
men among them began to realise that their star was setting, 
and that once their monopoly had been lost the rest would 
go in time. That was the position in 1939. In 1943 there 
began a tremendous spurt in the bookmaking business. The 
public was fighting for admission to racecourses, and everyone 
seemed to have unlimited money to bet with. This was 
understandable in a period of high wages, and steady em- 
ployment. What was more difficult to fathom was that many 
VOL. CXXIV, 3 
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men were betting in such high units, for it seemed at times as 
if the “‘ plunging ”’ days which were believed to have passed 
with the 60’s of last century had returned. The aggregate 
transactions of some of the largest bookmakers were such as 
had not been known within the personal experience of even 
elderly men. 

All this, however, cannot be regarded as more than a 
passing phase. Probably the phenomenon will still be seen 
in the first few years after the war, but it must pass. And 
then? The Ilchester Committee did not put forward any 
scheme for the suppression of bookmaking, as the French 
Government suppressed it many years ago in the interests of 
its pari-mutuel. But when the committee’s central idea of 
greater and better racecourses, where full play is given to the 
Totalisator, comes to fruition the bookmaker will suppress 
himself. The competition will be too keen, the financial return 
will be too poor. He will quietly fade away. And few will 
greatly regret the manner of his going. He has always been 
something of a parasite of the Turf, contributing little to its 
general welfare except his admission money to racecourses, 
and keeping all his profits for himself. The Totalisator, on 
the other hand, returns to racing and breeding in one shape 
or another every penny it makes after paying expenses. 

One of the smaller and ill-conceived criticisms of the 
Ilchester report was that it did not seem to go far enough in 
the direction of what was called “ boosting,” or popularising, 
racing. But the Jockey Club is not an impresario whose main 
aim is providing public entertainment. The Jockey Club has 
never aimed at amusing, or even protecting, except to a 
limited extent, the spectator. Its primary aim is now, and 
has always been, the protection of the racehorse, the British 
thoroughbred, that through two centuries has been brought 
to his present high state of perfection, and is the envy of the 
world. A study of the Rules of Racing will demonstrate this 
clearly, and a study of the prices paid here and abroad over 
generations for our best horses will confirm the prestige they 
enjoy everywhere. The Jockey Club has preserved this, its 
greatest heritage, splendidly well. 

And how it may be asked has the racehorse stood up to 
the tests of five years of war? This is a question that cannot 
well be answered yet. During the 1914-18 war all horses in 
France were severely rationed. There was noticeable de 
terioration in the quality of French bloodstock for the few 
years following the armistice. But it soon passed. In Eng. 
land during this war thoroughbred breeders have had 4 
difficult time. Mr. Hudson’s plough has encroached on theif 
paddocks, and the very best oats and hay have not been 9 
easily obtainable. The labour question has also been acute it 
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both breeding establishments and training stables, and horses 
have not been perhaps quite so well ‘“‘ done” as in other 
years. There may be some slight reaction from all this, but 
at the worst it can be only temporary, and is not likely to 
have any enduring results. 

What is perhaps more serious is the sale during the last 
four years of so many of our best sires to foreign countries, 
with the consequence that there is at present a shortage of 
high-class stud horses here, and the unfortunate thing is 
that there is no inducement to retain them—rather the re- 
verse. A “ fashionable ’’ sire can earn a nominal £16,000 a 
year. After the normal charges for keep, insurance, etc., are 
deducted the income tax authorities take the horse’s earnings, 
and add them to his owner’s other income for surtax. If he 
happens to be a very rich man, tax may be chargeable at 18s. 
or 19s. in a pound, with the result that his sire’s net earnings 
from stud fees may be less than £1,000 a year instead of per- 
haps £15,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ 
Association held in December, 1943, Lord Rosebery, who 
happens himself to own a sire of great repute, Blue Peter, 
declared that instead of Lord Derby receiving 400 guineas 
for each of the 40 mares his famous sire, Hyperion, covers in 
a season, he cannot receive more than {10 from each sub- 
scription after he has paid his taxes. As Lord Rosebery put 
it: “ There is very little income to be derived from keeping a 
stallion, and a great incentive to sell it.” 

Every sire is, at the best of times, a “‘ wasting security ”’ 
with a normal life of between 20 and 30 years. When he dies 
there is nothing for posterity except perhaps a little insurance. 
Even when he is alive he may become infertile, or his stock 
may fail to win races. Then he loses his popularity, and 
becomes almost worthless. He is never a gilt-edged security. 
On the other hand, when he has his career before him buyers 
from abroad will compete to pay £30,000 or £40,000, or 
£50,000 for him—sums that can be invested in well-nigh 
imperishable gilt-edged stock. Clearly there is ‘“‘a great 
incentive to sell.’”’ Fortunately for the future of the British 
thoroughbred, there are several owners of sires who have not 
been moved by it so far. The problem, however, remains 
acute. 

Lord Rosebery has been enunciating an idea for bringing 
the national stud into closer association with racing and 
breeding. Since the late Lord Wavertree presented all his 
bloodstock to the nation during the last war, the national 
stud has been carried on in Ireland, but in 1944 it was moved 
to Dorsetshire where the Government bought the late Lord 
Furness’ property. All the time it has been conducted 
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strictly as a trading concern. Racing has never benefited 
properly from its existence, though the taxpayer has, for, 
under the careful management of the late Sir Henry Greer 
and his successors, its profits have been more than its losses, 
The procedure has been to sell the colts at auction as yearlings, 
and to lease selected fillies for their racing careers, after which 
they return to the stud to replace elderly or unprofitable 
mares. In 1941 colts as well as fillies were leased to the King, 
there being no market then for yearlings, and so to-day the 
Government finds itself in possession of a highly sought-after 
young sire in Big Game, and no tax is payable on his earnings 
of more than {10,000 a year. 

Lord Rosebery thinks that, with this fine nucleus, the 
Ministry of Agriculture might formulate a scheme, much like 
that of the French Third Republic, whereby the national stud 
bought and kept sires for the benefit of the community. His 
cogent argument is that as the Government pays neither 
surtax, nor death duties, it would be a very much easier 
matter for it, if it bought carefully, to do this, benefit horse- 
breeding, and still make a large profit. 

The idea is an attractive one, though the charge might 
be laid that it was an unfair infringement on the rights of 
taxable private stallion owners by a tax-free competitor 
with the resources of the Government behind it. Opposition 
from such quarters would, however, be no barrier. The fact 
that such an idea may be germinating in Whitehall was sug- 
gested in a comparatively recent letter to the Press from Lord 
Rosebery,* in which he wrote, ‘‘ It may not be generally known 
that the national stud did in fact bid for two of the best- 
known stallions that were sold abroad, and, I believe, until 
the last moment, when the owner preferred another buyer, 
hoped that they would be the purchasers.” 

Such suggestions as those outlined above would have 
been regarded not many years ago as wildly visionary. Some 
of the changes may be visionary still, but they are not imprac- 
ticable : they are inevitable. And, when they have come, the 
Turf will be as strong and as sound as it has ever been. Plus 
ca change, plus le meme chose. 


NEWMARKET HEATH. 


* Sporting Life, March, 13, 1944. 
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APPLES 


Where the apple reddens 
Never pry, 

Lest we lose our Edens 
Eve and I. 


But that—despite Robert Browning—is just where some of 
us wish to pry, and when we can’t saunter in the orchards or 


gloat in the fruit lofts, the next best place is surely a fireside 


armchair and Mr. H. V. Taylor’s The Apples of England, 
which includes in its hors d’euvres the late E. A. Bunyard’s 
sympathetic words : 


‘No fruit is more to our English taste than the Apple. Let 
the Frenchman have his Pear, the Italian his Fig, the Jamaican may 


retain his farinaceous Banana, and the Malay his Durian, but for us 
the Apple.” 


To dip or to peruse, that is the question. May I recom- 
mend dipping, but methodical dipping: that is, when some- 
thing of special interest be found, let that serve as a clue or a 
pretext for a definite line of dipping ? 

Now what would you connect with the year 1818? The 
wider introduction and general acceptance of those ubiquitous 
garments, trousers? Perhaps. But it was in or about the 
year 1818 that a small tree in the garden of one Kempster, 
at Woodstock, produced apples different from any then 
known. The excellence of Kempster’s Pippin or the Wood- 
stock Pippin, as it was first called, was quickly recognised 
and the variety is now grown in many parts of Europe, 
America, Australia and New Zealand. But the first grower’s 
name was dropped in favour of the neighbouring palace of 
Blenheim, just as the name of John Stair, the village school- 
master at Aldermaston, fell from his famous pear, which was 
distributed by William, and later (in America) by Enoch 
Bartlett. Rather older than the Blenheim Orange Pippin 
is the Ribston, traditionally produced from a pip brought 
from Normandy (possibly from Reinette du Canada, which 
used to have the alternative label of Pomme de Caen) and was 
planted in the park at Ribston Hall, Knaresborough, Yorkshire, 
in 1709. A picture by J. Ferneley of the original Ribston 
tree, which lingered on props till 1840, is in the possession of 
Mr. Percy Johnson at Cambridge. History knows little or 
nothing of the first tree to bear the most popular of all English 
dessert apples, Cox’s Orange Pippin, though the variety is 
little more ‘than a century old: two giant Cox trees of about 
sixty years of age survived in Mr. Cox’s garden at Colnbrook, 
near Slough, a decade since, and these trees were held to be 
the oldest Cox trees in the world. 

However, a glance through The Apples of England gives 
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new perspectives and those three favourite varieties appear 
almost as upstarts of yesterday. The late-keeping Court 
Pendu Plat “‘ was mentioned in books in 1611 and some 
writers suggest it may date back to Roman times.” Also 
venerable is “‘ the small delicious red apple of early August 
. . . the Devonshire Quarrenden, whose age cannot be 
determined with certainty, for little is known beyond the fact 
that the variety was recorded in books written in 1685.”’ But 
the prize for antiquity must surely go to another red dessert 
apple, Annurca, grown so largely in the Naples district of Italy 
and said to be the variety mentioned in the writings of Pliny 
in A.D. IOI. 

What of such old English names as pearmain, costard, 
pippin, nonpareil, leathercoat and codling or codlin ? 


“ The fair Pearmain 
Tempered like comeliest nymph, with red and white,” 


is the first-named variety of apple in English history : a deed 
of 1204 entitled Robert de Evermere to the lordship of Runham 
in Norfolk by the petty serjeanty of yearly paying 200 Pear- 
mains into the Exchequer at the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel. (I recall that the lord of another Norfolk manor 
had to render yearly two hogsheads of ‘‘ wine made of pear- 
mains ’’—that is, cider.) Costards were being sold in 1296 
(by costermongers, of course) at Oxford for Is. per 100. 
Pippins were apples propagated from seed, yet about the 
year 1500 Robert Harris, later fruiterer to King Henry VIII, 
“fetched out of France a great store of grafts, especially 


pippins, before which there were no pippins in England.” §. 


Nonpareil, as might be guessed, was of French origin : certain 
old trees in Oxfordshire were said to have grown from seed 
“first brought out of France and planted by a Jesuit in 
Queen Mary or Queen Elizabeth’s time.’”’ The leathercoat, 
mentioned by Shakespeare, was a primitive russet. Codlins 
were any small green apples suitable for coddling or parboiling 
for the old English dish of “‘ codlins and cream.”’ According 
to one fable, a certain codlin, the Keswick, made world 
history : the falling apple which begot in Sir Isaac Newton's 
brain the theory of gravitation is sometimes said to have been 
a Keswick Codlin. Mr. Taylor, however, quotes a record 
that this popular early cooker was first propagated and 
distributed by John Sander, nurseryman of Keswick, about 
1790. Alas for another romantic fable. 

The essential quality of a good cooking apple, for whatso- 
ever purpose, is plenty of acid, and it is interesting to notice 
that several of our best dessert apples fulfil this requirement: 
Mr. Taylor mentions Cox’s (0:59 per cent. acid), James Grieve 
(0-69) and Allington Pippin (0-67). But others, such as the 
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Worcester Pearmain (0-28) are bad cookers. The most famous 
of modern cookers, Bramley’s Seedling, introduced to the 
general public in 1876, returns 1-or per cent. of acid, and it is 
remarked elsewhere that this variety was proved by tests to 
have a vitamin C content several hundred times higher than 
that of any other tried kind. At Southwell the original 
Bramley tree (sprung from a pip planted in 1808) still survives, 
and in 1942 it yielded 120 Ib. of apples. 

The public at large makes little distinction among cooking 
apples, beyond keeping or non-keeping varieties, or even 
Bramleys and “ others,”’ but, of course, some apples are better 
for certain purposes: the qualities required for apple sauce 
and for apple dumplings are obviously different. That fine 
general cooker, the Wellington, which seems to be passing 


‘from most orchards, used to be specially esteemed as the best 


of all mincemeat apples. One whole group of late keepers, 
the beaufins or beefings, grown chiefly for drying, may be 
expected gradually to disappear with the development of 
modern methods of preservation. Still, it is pleasant to read 
Hogg’s note of 1884 on the Norfolk Beefing : 


*« . , . the apples are baked in ovens and form the dried fruits met 
with among confectioners and fruiterers called Norfolk Biffins.” 


On the richness and variety of apples’ names a whole 
volume might be written, but a few selections from the long 
catalogue must suffice. Catshead (which supplanted the 
Costard), Cornish Gilliflower, Cow’s Snout, Easter Orange, 
Golden Noble, Golden Reinette—which received one of its 


_ Many encomiums exactly 200 years ago, in 1744: 


“* The Golden Rennet, when of the largest sort, may be truly said 
to be the farmer’s greatest favourite apple, because, when all others 


miss bearing this generally stands his friend and bears him large 
quantities on one tree.” 


Gooseberry, of which Ronalds wrote : 


** A neat and pretty little apple of a yellow colour with some 
scarlet striping. It has a lively pleasant flavour; but its chief 
excellence is its abundant produce which almost equals its namesake 
the Gooseberry Bush. It ripens in October.” 


Hambledon Deux Ans, supposed to keep two years and was once 
a special favourite with Sheffield fruiterers—though grown 
chiefly in the South : at Hambledon, in Hampshire, there are 
still several Deux Ans trees of great age. Hoary Morning, 
Irish Peach, Jolly Beggar, Cockle Pippin, Sops-in-Wine and 
dozens more which make such modern efforts as Lord Beatty, 
Lord Kitchener and Sir Douglas Haig seem as unimaginative 
as the dullest inn signboard. Some attractive names, such as 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, White Melrose, D’Arcy Spice and 
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Gasgoyne’s Scarlet, tell of the varieties’ origins, and others 
might almost be described as history themselves. Consider 
Hogg’s quoted note on Red Joaneting, which was earlier the 
Jennetting, Juniting or Juneating : 


“* One of our oldest apples. . . . As I have doubts of this being 
the Geneting of Parkinson—his figure being evidently intended for 
the Margaret, which in some districts is called Joaneting—the first 
mention we have of this variety is by Rea, in 1665, who describes 
it as ‘a small, yellow, red-sided apple, upon a wall ripe in the end of 
June.’ ” 


. And Mr. Taylor’s addendum : 


“* Hogg derives the name from the ‘ Joannina apples,’ so-called 


because they ripened about St. John the Baptist’s day. If then _ 


we add to Joanet the termination ‘ing,’ so general among our 
names of apples, we have Joaneting.” 


To which I would myself add a reminder that the calendar 
was changed by eleven days in the year 1752-3, and what is 
now July ro used of old to be June. Still, even so, an eating 
apple ready by July Io is surely remarkable. 

The sources from which apples now grown in this country 
have been obtained are many and various. France has 
already been mentioned, and dozens of well-known apples 
have come from America, but also memorable are Sweden’s 
gift of Astrachan Red (one of the earliest dessert apples), 
Holland’s of Wyken Pippin and Gréninger Kroon, Germany’s 
of Gravenstein (perhaps to be queried), Ireland’s of Harvest 
Peach, Kerry Pippin and many another, and Russia’s of 
Cardinal and White Transparent. Elsewhere E. A. Bunyard 
suggested that his own first favourite dessert apple, Orleans 
Reinette, comes from Flanders. 

Then there are the various national preferences: the 
difference is not on the lines of colour, as Mr. Taylor notes : 


* Skin colour is no criterion of quality, for apples of the brightest 
hue—Redstreak, Knotted Kernel—are found among the cider 
kinds ; whereas dessert apples of really good flavour—like Newtown 
Pippin and Granny Smith—are plain yellow or green in colour.” 


The flavour of the Newtown Pippin is said to be specially 
liked by the Chinese, but 


“* Most European people prefer an apple of firm texture that can 
be crunched, whilst the people of the North American Continent 
seek for apples (such as the Macintosh Red and Winter Banana) that 
have soft and melting flesh.” 


Yet the Cox, indisputable favourite in England (despite 
E. A. Bunyard’s scathing “ A little Mendelssohn goes a long 
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way !’’) would rank well below the Calville Blanche and the 
Reinette du Canada in France and on the Continent 
generally. | However, it is properly pointed out that soil and 
climate cause the quality of a variety to vary, and 


“the English-grown Cox is more pleasing to our palate than the 
Cox raised in Canada or the United States : whereas the Macintosh 
raised in Canada is a really good apple and far finer than English- 
grown specimens. In England we can only grow poor samples of 


the Calville Blanche, far inferior in appearance and flavour to those 
raised in France.” 


Incidentally, since Cox is the most-esteemed dessert apple 
of England, and Calville Blanche of France, their joint 
offspring, Ellison’s Orange, may deserve a passing glance.. 
By the British Government in time of war it enjoyed the 
honour of being ranked with Cox and Laxton’s Superb (and 
no others) in the highest price-grade. An unkind explanation 
has gone the rounds: the Government experts, it has been 
whispered, cannot tell an Ellison from a Cox. However that 
may be, few epicures would grant Ellison’s Orange a place in 
our first twenty dessert apples. 


During the last year or two the Press has given some 
attention to the therapeutic value of apples. Grated apples 
and very strong tea without milk have been reported as a 
cure for dysentery in India and Australia, and great claims 
have been made for unfermented apple juice—of which the 
Germans produced 27,000,000 gallons in 1939 against 500,000 
gallons in 1926. But apples as medicine are scarcely to be 
considered with the apples of our tables and sideboards—the 
Apples of England. Is the future of apples really to be found 
in the direction of the sickroom and laboratory, quaintly hinted 
by Gerard in 1597 ? 


** Apples be good for an hot stomache ; those that are austere 


or somewhat harsh, do strengthen a weake or feeble stomache 
proceeding of heate.” 


If the answer be Yes, many of us would have to consider 
whether the fruit’s comestible qualities were not better 
neglected in favour of a more loving and appreciative approach 
as made by Parkinson towards the Queening and Lister 
towards the Pomme d’Apis. 


“The Queene apple is of two sorts, both of them great faire 
red apples and well relished, but the greater is the best. 

“The Pome d’Apis, which is served here for show, more than 
use ; being a small flat apple, very beautiful red on one side, and 
pale or white on the other, and may serve the Ladies at their Toilets 
a Pattern to Paint by.” 


J. D. U. Warp. 


THE RETURN OF THE FULMAR PETREL 


On the third day after Christmas I was on auxiliary coast- 
guard duty on the Holy Island of Lindisfarne from 8 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. My look-out—an old Ford car banked up with 
turves and roofed with concrete—was on top of the Coves, 
the 50-foot cliffs on the island’s north shore. There had been 
a fall of snow during the night, with an intense frost—it was 
the hardest winter for years—but the morning was calm and 
sunny, with a south-easterly breeze. The customary flocks of 
black scoter duck were flighting over the reefs that flanked 
the little bay below the cliffs, and from time to time a huge 
glaucous gull beat lazily along the edge of the cliffs. But at 
10.15 a.m., when the tide was at half-flood, I took my binocu- 
lars off the last ship of a convoy going south down the swept 
channel nine miles off the island, and saw something that 
thrilled me—a fat, straight-winged, grey and white “ gull” 
winnowing his way up to the cliff-face. It was the first hom- 
ing fulmar petrel of the year, come up from the deeps to 
inspect the cliffs where five months hence his mate would lay 
her single egg. The odds were that this was his initial visit 
to the cliffs, and I was elated at my good fortune in witnessing 
such an event, for this was the only approach he made to the 
cliffs, though he swept about the outer reaches of the bay for 
20 minutes, before making away to sea once more. 

Everyone knows now how in 1878 fulmar petrels, who had 
bred from time immemorial in large numbers on St. Kilda, 
first began to breed on other islands off the coast of Britain, 
and of how in the 66 years since then they have established 
some 200 breeding-colonies, and more than 60 potential 
colonies in coastal districts of the British Isles, and are now 
reported to be prospecting off the coast of France—for it is 
the peculiar way of fulmars to frequent a cliff for some years, 
before finally breeding. They were first reported prospecting 
off Holy Island in 1923, and by 1937 I had found more than 
100 birds present in June, of whom perhaps 15 or 16 pairs 
had eggs—though as various collectors and boys took many 
eggs, as in every year, only one chick was reared. Since 
first watching them that summer I had looked forward with 
keen anticipation to observing their initial return for the 
breeding season, and this Christmas of 1941 I had been 
fortunate beyond hoping. 

With the last hull in the convoy gone down behind the 
Farne Islands, and my watch-mate on the Castle’s battle- 
ments holding his peace at the other end of the ’phone, | 
had leisure to reflect upon the incident I had just witnessed. 
From what Atlantic parallel was this fulmar come? What 
organic change within him had impelled him in mid-ocean to 
bear away to the cliffs of Holy Island? What process could 
transform this organic climacteric into a mental perception 
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of these cliffs ? What mechanism had enabled him to orientate 
from his unstable ocean-periphery to this stable island- 
pinpoint on the eastern shores of the Atlantic? I could 
ponder upon the workings of such unsatisfactory phenomena 
as gonads or tropism, but neither I nor anyone else could give 
a final answer to any of these questions : we could only indulge 
in the pleasant, albeit dangerous, exercise of speculation ; 
for, after all, I told myself, speculation was the father of 
Science, who, far from basing her philosophy on observable 
facts, often speculated first and then adapted the facts to fit 
the speculation. 

My present speculations, however, took me no further 
than the obvious—which was, that by returning to a cliff on 
which he had bred in previous years, a fulmar orientated 
towards a ‘‘memory”’: but he was no swallow returning 
from a fixed winter abode in South Africa to a fixed summer 
abode in Northumberland ; he was a sea-bird, a pelagic bird, 
with a perennially changing winter habitat, dependent on the 
erratic movements of fish and plankton: how then could he 
steer a course to a point on the earth’s surface that bore no 
constant annual magnetic or meteorological relation to his 
winter habitat ? No “sixth sense’’—no “sense” to the 
nth degree—could bridge such an unknown void between the 
cliff, which was a memory, and a point on the ocean where the 
water was thick with the edible fact of plankton. But had I 
not erred in regarding the fulmar as a pelagic species that 
came to land only to breed: was he not rather a Jand-bird 
that went out to sea after the breeding season? The ances- 
tral stock of birds was land-bound ; was not the breeding-cliff 
the true home of the fulmar: the sea only his off-season 
playground ? Why else should his kind begin to concentrate 
for the nesting season five months, and even six months, 
before eggs would be laid? The older established the colony, 
the earlier did the fulmars return for the breeding season : 
so that in the oldest British colony, St. Kilda, there were birds 
returning in the first week of November, though eggs would 
not be laid until the middle of the following May at the 
earliest, and though those who had reared chicks. did not go 
out to sea until the end of the preceding August. Now, since 
to return to a breeding-cliff at all must imply the possession 
of a memory, we can surmise with some confidence that a 
five-month or six-month association with the cliff must 
implant a very strong memory of it in the fulmar’s conscious 
or sub-conscious mind, which will remain with him throughout 
his eight-week or sixteen-week off-season at sea. 

With my own mind working along these lines—and I had 
plenty of leisure for thought, for it was three weeks before I 
saw a fulmar again, and convoys and planes were not numerous 
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—I began to see how it might be possible to bridge that void 
between breeding-cliff and wintering ocean-periphery. There 
were not two fulmars—the fulmar of the cliff and the fulmar 
of the ocean—but only the cliff-fulmar going out to sea in 
August to complete his moult and recuperate from the long 
months devoted to his main, ironic purpose in life, the repro- 
duction of his kind. And no matter how far, or for how long, 
the fulmar planed over the sea, he carried with him the thread 
of memory for the island and his fly-line : a thread that would 
bring him back home the way that he went out. There was 
no void, no periphery: only a continuous flight from and to 
the breeding-cliff. 

However that might be, it was January 17 before I sawa 
second fulmar at the Coves: for a period of very rough 
weather intervened, and the homing fulmars would be hard 
put to find seas smooth enough in which to feed. On this 
occasion a solitary fulmar visited the cliffs for a few seconds 
at 9 a.m., and as briefly again two hours later. Another week 
of blizzards followed, abating on the morning of the 25th, 
when half an hour before noon a solitary fulmar was sweeping 
in circles about the bay. Though calmer weather succeeded, 
conditions were still very severe, so that I was astonished, 
on arriving for the afternoon watch at I p.m. on the 3oth, 
to find no fewer than 45 fulmars at the Coves—there were 
50 at 3 p.m. the next day—some of whom were, for the first 
time, sitting on the cliff-ledges in ones and twos and groups, 
cawing with wide-open bills at prospective alighters, whether 
mates or rivals, and working themselves up to climaxes of 
oily squeaking. Others were continually planing and win- 
nowing up to the cliff-face on their magnificent persian-blue 
pinions, or alighting in flocks on the waters of the bay to 
bathe and caw vociferously at one another in threes and fours. 

Although there was a temporary abandonment of the 
cliffs at 1.45 p.m. in favour of a bathing party out in the bay, 
two fulmars were still winnowing up to the cliffs as late as 
4p.m. The stark winter cliffs had come alive again, for, with 
the very occasional exception of a wintering peregrine falcon, 
no birds frequent the cliffs when the fulmars are away to sea 
in the Old Year; and they were tenanted for seven of the 
next 10 days—the birds were sitting in the snow on Febru- 
ary 3—and were never subsequently untenanted for longer 
than five days at a stretch during periods of tempest. By the 
middle of March diurnal attendance was established, though 
it was the middle of April before the island’s stock of fulmars 
was reaching, or had reached, its maximum, with the arrival 
of the laggard non-breeding birds, who comprised just over 
half the total stock, which had this year amounted to 4 
minimum of 80 birds by the end of April. 
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My experience this winter, 1941-42, served only to whet 
my ambition to observe this homing of the fulmars more 
closely in a subsequent year, and in the winter of 1943-44 I 
again found myself on Holy Island: but this time as a free 
agent, in possession of two useful pieces of data concerning the 
island fulmars—the first, that December 25 was the earliest 
date on record for their arrival: the second, that this arrival 
did not take place before 9 a.m. D.S.T., and probably not 
before 10 a.m. However, taking no chances, I began to look 
out for the fulmars at an early season and an early hour. In 
contrast to 1941, December, 1943, was particularly mild, 
mild enough on the 26th for swarms of sand-flies to emerge 
from their hibernation in the great beds of sanded-up tangle 
above the high-water mark of ordinary tides ; there was great 
visibility with a westerly breeze, and all morning endless 
strings of gulls, mainly herring gulls and great black-backs, 
were passaging north a mile or more off-shore, while the 
second ‘‘ northing’”’ gannet of the year went up at Io a.m. 
Ten minutes later, when I was lying on the top of the Coves 
watching the gulls, there came into my focus the familiar 


‘shapes of fulmar petrels sweeping in from the east in swinging 


arcs over the furthermost reefs of the bay : first one, and two 
and three, and then eight, and probably more, materialising 
in their ghostly fashion out of the unknown ocean. Swinging 
leisurely into the bay, three eventually winnowed up to the 
cliffs, sweeping to and fro for three or four minutes, one 
alighting on the waters below; but after 12 minutes all had 
vanished from my ken. A quarter of an hour later, however, 
one or two swept into focus again at the easterly approaches 
to the bay, followed by two more 15 minutes later; but by 
I p.m. all had, of course, vanished, and the gulls’ migration 
had also terminated. The hour of their arrival was precisely 
to the minute, that of December 28, 1941 ; and only a week 
elapsed before, at 9.55 a.m. on January 2, I again observed 
fulmars at the approaches to the bay. In the rough January 
of 1942 I had only been able to record them at the Coves 
twice before the 30th: but with only four gales in the first 
three weeks of January, 1944, fulmars visited the Coves on 
16 days between the 3rd and the 31st : their 13 days of absence 
from the cliffs coinciding in every instance with gales or with 
high seas still running from previous days’ gales. 

We need not concern ourselves with the details of any of 
the January visits except that of the 16th. Arriving at the 
Coves at 10.20 a.m. that day I found 25 fulmars present in two 
packs about a mile off, and for the first time this month I 
was able to make a dead-accurate count—for a colony of 
fulmars, continually materialising from nowhere, sweeping the 
bay in interminably interwoven arcs and circles, and main- 
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taining a perpetual flight along the cliff-face, down to the bay, 
and up to the cliffs again in complete silence on soft noiseless 
wings, could only be counted accurately when all were at 
rest at one time on the cliffs at low-water or on a dead-calm 
sea at high-water ; but in the sparkling sunlight of this bril- 
liantly clear frosty day their white heads and breasts revealed 
them individually on the sea at a great distance. Every now 
and again I could see ones and twos getting up from one or 
other of the packs and heading for the cliffs, until at times 
the bay seemed to be full of white bullets coming and going, 
for their grey wings were of a colour with the sea. 

Once or twice I thought that birds hidden from view by 
overhanging bulges of cliff made brief alightings on the ledges. 
However, I got no proof of this in the morning : but returning 
in the afternoon, when eight or nine birds were still coasting 
along the cliff-face, I saw by the way they repeatedly swooped 
directly up to the ledges, falling away at the last moment, 
that their initial alighting could not be long delayed ; and 
eventually I did locate three standing awkwardly and ill 
at-ease on a ledge of thrift and loam: but shy of being 


approached closely at this early date, they fell away into 


space directly they were aware of me craning over the edge of 
the cliff, and I could see them heading straight out to the 
pack on the water. This first alighting—the earliest on record 
by a fortnight—was on the 21st day after their homing, 
compared to a 33-day interval in the exceptionally hard 
winter of 1941-42 ; and just as I had been unable to fathom 
what organic climacteric impelled the fulmar to begin homing 
from the winter sea to the cliff : so now I was no less puzzled 
to account for this sudden impulse, three weeks after their 
arrival at the Coves, to alight upon the cliff. I could not 
conceive of any mechanical “ instinct’ or any “ mth-degree 
sense,’ which could suddenly impel a fulmar to adopt a new 
mode of life—four months, moreover, before such a climacteric 
was organically necessary ; but the fulmar, drawn by the 
thread of memory, had come home again: straight to the 
cliff-face he had come, but not to alight. No, for that moment 
he would wait three, four, or even five weeks, until the hen 
fulmars came in from sea to join the cocks who had preceded 
them, where he and his mate, or prospective mate, would 
alight to inspect this year’s nesting ledge, and would protest 
vehemently at would-be rival cocks or pairs desiring to 
occupy the same territory. There I had it, I thought. From 
the going out in the latesummer to the coming-in at mid-winter, 
the fulmar’s course of life was orderly and sequential, and, | 
fancied, on a considerably higher plane of intelligence that 
was often thought proper for a bird. 


R. PERRY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A MAJOR BLUNDER ” 


Tue “ Director of Public Relations ” at the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power wrote on November 23 to complain of a passage 
in our November number in an article by ‘“‘ Onlooker’”’ on 
Coal. This is what ‘‘ Onlooker ”’ had said :— 


“* Major Lloyd George, however, thought first to lead off with a 
big increase in the pay of the surface workers and unskilled workers 
below without any consideration apparently of the reaction this 
would cause on the part of skilled miners with whom the matter 
became one not merely of £ s. d. but also of prestige.” 


The Director of Public Relations states that the wages 
award referred to was made not by Major Lloyd George but 
by an independent tribunal. In reply to him “ Onlooker ”’ 
answers :— 


“ Major Lloyd George, in making his announcement of the 
increase of pay, did not tell the House of Commons that he was 
simply a rubber stamp registering automatic approval of vital 
matters of policy decided by others. Actually he accepted the 
decision arrived at by the Tribunal to which the wages question had 
been referred and implemented it. Thereby he took responsibility 
for it. And, if it was a blunder, as it is now generally admitted to 
have been, his is the blame. 

“* Assuming that he knew nothing of the proceedings of the 
Tribunal while its discussions were still in progress—which is a very 
big assumption—it was obviously he and no other who had to 
sanction the final arrangements. 

“In view of the autocratic powers possessed by Ministers to-day, 
it is preposterous for any one of them to contend that, if a foolish 
blunder has been made, the Minister is so impotent that he can 
divest himself of all responsibility.” 


CORRECTION 


In our last number there was an article “‘ A Wooden Town.” 
The author’s name was incorrectly given. It should have 
been “ Ronald Bandey.”’ We apologise for this mistake. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS 


Just 200 years ago, from 1742 to 1745, there appeared in successive instal. 
ments one of the most remarkable poems in the English language. Ip 
some 10,000 lines of blank verse, divided into nine cantos entitled 
*“ Nights,” religious and philosophical in spirit, didactic and rhapsodical 
in form and manner, argumentative and highly imaginative, the poem 
reflects on Life, Death and Immortality as occasioned by the personal 
experiences of the author. Such is the once famed Complaint or Nigh 
Thoughts of Edward Young, Rector of the parish of Welwyn in the county 
of Hertford. 

The success of this work was immediate and prolonged. At homeit 
was highly esteemed, and discriminatingly praised by the leading critic 
of the day, Johnson himself, and with the general public it became the 
most favoured religious poem in the language. Edited with special 
regard to the needs of the unlearned by John Wesley, exercising a very 
marked influence on the famous hymns of his brother Charles, who said 
of it, “No writings but the inspired are more useful to me,” Night 
Thoughts for long held a place in the library of English religious literature 
second only to that of the Authorised Version itself. Young’s influence 
on his contemporary and immediately succeeding brother poets was no 
less great, and is widely pervasive in the works of men as various 3 
Goldsmith, Cowper and Burns. Particular and striking reminiscences of 
the language and thought of Night Thoughts in the case of Goldsmith 
and Burns render them most suitable for the purpose of illustration within 
short compass. Most notable of all is probably Goldsmith’s employment 
of Young’s line, “‘ Man wants but little, nor that little long,”’ in his 
stanza : 

“ Then pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 
All earthbound cares are wrong, 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


And when in portraying the character of the beloved pastor in “ Th 
Deserted Village,” he introduces that justly famed simile : 


** As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head,” 


Goldsmith is here working to the pattern of Young’s 


** As some tall tower, or lofty mouniain’s brow 
Detains the sun, illustrious, from its height ; 
While rising vapours and descending shades, 
With damps, and darkness, drown the spacious‘vale ; 
Undampt by doubt, undarkened by despair, 
Philander, thus, augustly rears his head.” 
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Burns, in times of Hamlet-like disillusionment and doubt, found 
renewed hope and courage in what he calls “ that glorious passage in 
Young”: 

** On reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man.” 


And his own stanza containing the famous 


** Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! ” 


vividly recalls Young’s injunction to 


“Turn the world’s history ; what find we there, 
But fortune’s sports, or nature’s cruel chains, 
Or woman’s artifice, or ma n’s revenge, 

And endless inhumanities on man ? ” 


Wordsworth, too, found an apt expression of an essential element in 
his own belief in the same pages. When in Tintern Abbey he speaks of 


“. . . all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive,” 


he is echoing Young’s rhapsody of man’s perceptual faculties in the 
lines : 

” . senses which inherit earth and heaven; .. . 
Give taste to fruits ; and harmony to groves; .. . 


And half create the wondrous world they see.” 


Abroad, Young’s vogue was tremendous and his influence immense. 
Translations of the Night Thoughts ranged from French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, to Magyar. For a whole school of 
Continental romantics it was both a source of inspiration and an ideal of 
aspiration. Young at once stimulated and satisfied that taste for the 
gloomy and melancholy which became so characteristic a feature of 
European literature at this time. Night Thoughts continued in the ascen- 
dent all through the second half of the 18th century and well into the 
19th. By the middle of that century, however, its influence was declining 
and its glory waning. And when in 1857 George Eliot delivered her 
bitter attack on the author, she helped to extinguish a light that had, for 
almost 100 years, been one of the chief literary stars of Europe. To-day, 
for the vast majority, Night Thoughts is sunk into an obscurity almost as 
profound as that which its closing lines foreshadow for the world : 


“When time... 
In nature’s ample ruins lies entomb’d ; 
And midnight, universal midnight! reigns.” 


Only the scattered fragments of this disintegrated star survive: relics 
embalmed in anthologies of 18th century poetry, museum pieces in his- 
tories of English literature, or fragments embedded in the structure of 
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everyday speech. For after Shakespeare, Young has probably given 
more memorable lines to our language than any other single writer, 
Their author, however, is forgotten. Rarely has a work been fated to 
provide an example at once so conspicuous and ironic of the very truth 
its author insistently proclaimed. 

The reasons for both the popularity of Night Thoughts in the past and 
of its neglect in the present are to be found partly in certain intrinsic 
features of the work itself, and partly in external circumstances and the 
vagaries of taste. Young’s work appeared with all the advantages of 
novelty. Its author introduced a fashion and had no rival in his display 
of it. Blair’s poem The Grave (1743), though kindred in theme, was s0 
much slighter that it was inevitably regarded as an echo rather than a 
competitor of Night Thoughts. Then the excellencies of Young’s poem 
were precisely those that the 18th century reader was predisposed to 
admire. As Saintsbury observes: “‘ the moral strength and knowledge of 
human nature which were the great merits of the eighteenth century appear unmis. 
takably.”” So much for the chief causes of Young’s popularity in the 
past. 

As regards his neglect in the present, the primary extrinsic causes 
would seem to be: (a) that change of taste which has rendered all didac- 
tic and obtrusive moralising disagreeable to the modern palate ; (6) a 
general rejection of many of Young’s religious presuppositions, par- 
ticularly his conception of the Christian doctrine of the four last things: 
death, judgment, hell and heaven; and (¢) probably the most potent 
cause of all, an inveterate tendency to associate all high-flown language 
with insincerity and cant. Undoubtedly there are to be found in the 
work itself certain markedly unattractive features, by which it is grie- 
vously marred, and vitiating elements that the most sympathetic criticism 
must condemn, and that no alteration in taste can redeem. But while 
previous generations passed over these because their attention was fixed 
upon Young’s merits, those of the recent past, unappreciative of his 
virtues, have been more sensitive to his vices. 

Of the detracting features of Young’s work there is, first, its excessive 
prolixity, that conspicuous inability to know when and where to stop. 
Truly did he say of himself: ‘‘ My busy mind perpetually suggests new 
hints, [and] my heart knows not how to refrain from pursuing them.’ 
Second, there is its undeniable and all too frequent turgidity. And last, 
but by no means least, a use of images that are grotesque, and metaphor 
that lapse into bathos. In addition, Young’s blank verse, though it has 
received high praise from competent judges because of its originality and 
certain technical excellencies, undoubtedly strikes the modern reader a 
heavy and stiff and lacking in melody. Such are the faults and failings 
that constitute Young’s neglect. Emphasised by his first hostile critic, 


these disfiguring characteristics have all been repeatedly illustrated 


since ; and it is for us to display, briefly, a few of his more excellest 
passages, rather than to reiterate his defects. For, as Johnson said it 
reply to Boswell’s inquiry about Night Thoughts, “‘ Why, Sir, there att 
very fine things in them.” 
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To these many fine things we are immediately introduced by opening 
lines of Shakespearean flavour. 


“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.” 


“* Awake, then ; thy Philander calls: awake ! 
Thou, who shalt wake, when the creation sleeps ; 
When, like a taper, all these suns expire ; 

When Time, like him of Gaza in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that support the world, 
In Nature’s ample ruins lies entombed ; 

And Midnight, universal Midnight ! reigns.” 


The end has a Miltonic note and between this alpha and omega there are 
many good things. From Night Second we can only quote that mag- 
nificent image on the varying aspect of time : 


“Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep decrepit with his age. 
Behold him when past by! What then is seen 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds ? ” 


And point the magic melancholy of : 
* beneath 
Aerial groves’ impenetrable gloom ; 
Or in some mighty ruin’s solemn shade ; 
Or gazing by pale lamps on high-born dust, 
In vaults, thin courts of poor unflattered kings.” 


In Night Third, entitled Narcissa, Young’s panegyric on his step- 
daughter is a happy example of his iterative style : 


“* Sweet harmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and soft as young ! 
And gay as soft | and innocent as gay ! 
And happy (if aught be happy here) as good ! ” 


; From Night Fourth we can only select that fine image of the pursuit of 
ame : 
“ Here, like a shepherd gazing from his hut, 

Touching his reed, or leaning on his staff, 

Eager ambition’s fiery chase I see : 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 

Pursuing and pursued, each other’s prey ; 

As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles ; 

Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all.” 
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In Night Fifth comes the passage in which Young tells the story of 
how Socrates at Potidea stood for a day and a night in abstracted con- 
templation. : 


** Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend ; 
The conscious moon, through every distant age, 
Has held a lamp to wisdom, and let fall, 
On contemplation’s eye, her purging ray. 
The famed Athenian, he who woo’d from heaven 
Philosophy the fair, to dwell with men, 
And form their manners, not inflame their pride, ° 
While o’er his head, as fearful to molest 
His labouring mind, the stars in silence slide, 
And seem all gazing on their future guest, 
See him soliciting his ardent suit 
In private audience : all the livelong night, 
Rigid in thought, and motionless, he stands ; 
Nor quits his theme, or posture, till the sun 
Disturbs his nobler intellectual beam, 
And gives him to the tumult of the world. 
Hail, precious moments ! stolen from the black waste 
Of murder’d time! Auspicious midnight! hail ! 
The world excluded, every passion hush’d, 
And open’d a calm intercourse with Heaven, 
Here the soul sits in council ; ponders past, 
Predestines future, action ; sees, not feels, 
Tumultuous life, and reasons with the storm ; 
All her lies answers, and thinks down her charms.’ 


And the theme-song itself is noble : 


**O majestic Night ! 
Nature’s great ancestor! Day’s elder-born ! 
And fated to survive the transient sun ! 
By mortals, and immortals, seen with awe ! 
A starry crown thy raven brow adorns, 
An azure zone thy waist ; clouds, in heaven’s loom 
Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, 
Thy flowing mantle form ; and heaven throughout, 
Voluminously pour thy pompous train. 
Thy gloomy grandeurs (nature’s most august, 
Inspiring aspect !) claim a grateful verse ; 
And, like a sable curtain starr’d with gold, 
Drawn o’er my labours past, shall close the scene.” 


And we must quote the famous lines which well deserve their fame : 


**In the same brook none ever bath’d him twice: 
To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
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We call the brook the same—the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow ; 
Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed, 

And mingled with the sea.” 


The concept of man’s immortality is of crucial importance in Young’s 
ethical system. Without this it seemed to him that the whole of man’s 
moral life, and more particularly the disproportionate relationship be- 
tween virtue and happiness, was absolutely unintelligible. 


**°Tis immortality deciphers man.” 


PETER STUBBS. 


THE MAGIC CARPET 


THE GOLDEN Carrer. By Somerset de Chair. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 
This story covers the British Expedition across Trans-Jordan for the 
relief of Baghdad in 1941, as well as the campaign in Syria that followed. 
These two narratives were first published separately under the titles of 
The Golden Carpet and The Silver Crescent, by the Golden Cockerel Press in 
a limited edition ; and this issue in one volume will bring the exciting 
tale within the reach of a much larger public. Very interesting R.A.F. 
photographs of the Khan Nuqta-Baghdad Road and Glubb Pasha’s 
comments on the text are included in this edition. There are good maps, 
although, as the story unfolds, a little more detail in these would have 
been an advantage. 

The importance of this campaign is not to be measured either by the 
numbers engaged or by the remarkable speed with which this trackless 
desert from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates was traversed—a speed 
that would have excited the admiration and envy of Alexander the Great. 
Those few weeks in the summer of 1941 may well have altered the 
history of the world. Hitler’s plan for striking at Russia through Syria 
and Iraq were frustrated by this march to relieve our people in Baghdad 
and to stop the rebellion fostered in Iraq by German tourists with Vichy’s 
assistance. Germans have always cast covetous eyes on the treasures of 
the East and German fifth columnists had been busy and well organised 
in Persia under Gauleiters. The Iraqis were by no means negligible as 
fighters. They were quick to learn and made good use of the lessons 
taught them, for example, by the British Military Mission during manceu- 
vres in 1940. 

The account of the match is told in this volume with great vivacity. 
The most difficult part began after Rutbah. A halt of two days had 
been made there to perfect preparations; and it must have been an 
anxious experience for the navigator, armed with an oil compass and 
somewhat inadequate maps to guide the column safely across almost 
trackless desert spaces. Glubb’s Desert Patrol acted as scouts bringing 
information as to enemy movements and forming a shield against attack 
on the way. An enemy plane dropped some bombs on the first day, and 
the second day the heavy vehicles floundered in the soft sand. Two had 
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to be abandoned and caused delay and consequently the risk of the water 
supply running short. Eventually they reached Habbaniya with its lake 
and Imperial Airways Rest House, and found a welcome contrast to the 
hardships of the desert in the luxurious villas fitted with electric fans, 
Persian carpets and mahogany furniture. The whole tale of this march 
carries the reader through floods and fighting, improvised ferry crossings, 
an enemy telephone switchboard captured in full working order and 
skilfully used to instil panic in Iraqi Headquarters at Baghdad. There 
was an encounter with the enemy at Falluja when Brigadier Kingstone 
confined the civil population in the Mosques, and fought and beat the 
Iraqis, who promptly threw away their uniform and thus hoped to escape 
capture. At last came the climax—the offer to discuss armistice terms on 
the Iron Bridge in darkness—the meeting—the drive into the City of the 
Caliphs with the author blindfolded—the scene at the British Embassy 
where the British Colony had been imprisoned for a month. All this is 
told with a wealth of detail and colour and across the picture so made 
flit many various and interesting personalities. The Brigadier himself 
after whom the column was named Kingco/ ; Glubb Pasha trusted and 
loved by the Arabs almost as Lawrence; Reading the interpreter; 
Brooks, a civilian engineer, with an accurate knowledge of the country; 
and many more. The Arab Sheik Ali Suhail appears unexpectedly in all 
sorts of places, and there is a good picture of the home life of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the Arab community at Khadimain when the author went 
to lunch with the Suhail brothers. Hussein Suhail was the proud 
possessor of a pair of binoculars given to him by General Wavell. These 
had been taken from an Italian officer at Sidi Barrani. There are also 
charming photographs of the little King Feisal II with his English 
nurse. 

The second part of the book deals with life in Baghdad immediately 
after the armistice terms had been accepted and describes the entry of 
the British troops into the city. Preparations for the next step, the trek 
to Palmyra, were made; and once more the column started on the 
crossing of that desolate stretch of sand across the old Damascus Road. 
The author was wounded in an attack by French aeroplanes, which had 
probably been warned of their approach by the operator at the listening 
post before his capture; but the end of the Palmyra adventure—thit 
** splendid affair amid the noble ruins,” as Mr. Churchill phrased it—s 
dismissed in too few words. The book holds the attention and interest 
of the reader from beginning to end and its appearance coincides happily 
with the Conference recently held, with the object of preparing the way 
for the formation of a League of Arab States, the report of which give 
good grounds for hoping that a settlement satisfactory to all concerned 
may not be far off. 


Parr Time CountryMAN. By Gerald Millar. (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. 
net.) This slim volume contains much valuable advice and information 
for the guidance of those who, as yet unacquainted with the natives d 
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the real country, desire to settle among them in friendship and under. 
standing. Mr. Millar knows his subject well, and appreciates the fine 
qualities of the countryman, with his instinctive good manners and his 
sturdy independence. His advice is not for the week-ender, but for one 
who means to make a real home in the country, and is prepared to face 
discomforts and long hours of travel to achieve his object. ‘The chapter 
on water and light is particularly good. So many of us have suffered 
from being in a no-man’s land between two electrical companies. He 
does not however mention the windmill system of generating electricity, 
which has been such a boon in some remote parts of the Highlands. It 
can be installed at a cost of some forty to fifty pounds; it entails no 
further expense, and is capable of supplying barns and dairies with light 
—an immense benefit in the short dark days in the North. The book was 
begun in 1939 and continued in the war years. Every form of country 
life activity is described, from the author’s experiments with cows to the 
manning of the local Observation Post. His judgment is sound and he 
tells his tale with simplicity and unpretentiousness. His story should be 
of some help to those who at the present time are trying to decide where 
to live and how to face the new conditions of post-war England. 
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